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From a drawing by Alice Barber Stephens. 
THE BABY’S FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 
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CHILDREN AND THE WAR 


Miss JANE Appams, in one of her 
essays, comments upon the fact 
that during the Spanish War the 
little children in the street around 
Hull House, playing at war day 
after day, played, not that they 
were freeing Cubans but that they 
were killing Spaniards. During 
the present great and _ terrible 
war, how shall we guard the chil- 
dren of this nation from playing 
at killing? How shall we keep 
from the foreground of their minds 
the lust for blood? Perhaps some 
persons will think we cannot do 
this by any means, since war is, 
finally, cruel bloodshed. But there 
would seem to be one way, if only 
one, for there is one encampment 
attached to war, emphasis upon 
which can only work against killing 
and the lust to kill. This encamp- 
ment is, of course, the hospital in 
which lie the wounded. 

Wewere all interested and pleased 
when we read in the newspaper that 
the Queen of Holland had taken the 
little Princess Juliana to the rooms 
in which lint and bandages were 
being prepared, and had taught the 
little royal child how to help in 
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these preparations. Every mother 
in America can follow the example 
of the Queen of Holland. The 
Red Cross Society needs the help 
of every person who can _ help, 
whether that person is a grown-up 
or a child. In many towns and 
cities local branches of the Red 
Cross Society are engaged in mak- 
ing hospital supplies of one kind 
or another, to send to Europe. 
From every city and town money is 
asked. There is no sum too small 
to send. Parents could scarcely find 
a better way of teaching their chil- 
dren both the horror and the pity 
of war than by explaining to them 
the needs of the wounded soldiers; 
and encouraging them to send their 
pennies to the Red Cross Society, 
or in some other way to help that 
association. 

If then they still play at war, at 
least the scene of their play will 
be not a battlefield but a Red Cross 
Hospital. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


WE are all familiar with letters of 
recommendation. Some of us have 
received them, some of us have 
given them; perhaps some of us 
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have done both. There is not one 
of us who, when asked to write a 
letter of recommendation, does not 
go about it with great care and 
with a very lively sense of responsi- 
bility for its every word. The ideal 
letter of recommendation is true 
to the facts as known, and so clearly 
expressed that any person reading 
will get from it an accurate idea of 
those facts. We all know this ideal, 
and we all try to attain to it in 
respect to written recommenda- 
tions. Why should it be, why is it, 
so often otherwise in the case of 
spoken recommendations? Scarcely 
a week passes in which we are not 
asked many times, “‘Do you know 
such and such a person?, What do 
you think of him or her?” How 


few of us reply as we reply when 
such questions are put to us in 


writing, and we are answering 
through the medium of pen and ink! 
Some of us, in answer to such 
spoken questions, say too much; 
others say too little; very, very few 
indeed remember to state facts, to 
state them clearly, — and then to 
stop. 

There is still another thing that 
many persons do under such cir- 
cumstances; they heartily recom- 
mend the person regarding whom 
inquiries are being made, — up to 
a certain point. Then they say 
something beginning with the word 
“but,”? — uttered ina tone of voice 
which discounts all the good things 
which have been said,—a_ sen- 
tence that begins ominously and 
ends vaguely; a sentence, in short, 
that does but one definite thing, and 
that is to arouse in the mind of the 
person hearing it a state of doubt, 
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of suspicion, that nothing good 
which has been said, or will be said 
later, can quite obviate. They re- 
mind one of the person in the jingle 
in ‘Alice in Wonderland” : — 

“They said that you had been to her 

And mentioned me to him 
He gave me a good character 
But said I could not swim.” 

There are two possible cures for 
this ill: one is to stop before the 
word “but” is reached: the other 
is to let that word introduce a state- 
ment that is a specific fact, not a 
formless insinuation. 


*“ TAKING TURNS’”’ AT TALKING AND 
LISTENING 


As children, most of us were very 
practically familiar with the notion 
of “taking turns.” In a well regu- 
lated family in which there were 
two or more children, the children 
took turns at having special treats, 
and also at doing uncongenial tasks. 

It would be well, if, as they grow 
older, children did not lay aside 
both the idea and the habit of tak- 
ing turns. Grown-ups, whether 
associated in a family group, or in 
any other close association, might 
with mutual profit follow their 
childhood habit of “taking turns,” 
both with regard to especial pleas- 
ures and in respect to unwelcome 
duties. There are many things 
which grown-ups would do well to 
take turns doing, or enduring. Per- 
haps one of the most important is 
in the matter of talking and listen- 
ing. If only we could all take turns 
at the pleasant occupation of talk- 
ing and at the mild drudgery of 
listening! 

The question at 


once arises, 
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““When is it one’s turn to talk, and 
when it is one’s turn to listen?” 

One’s turn to talk may be any 
time when one has something to say 
more immediately interesting than 
anything any one else present has 
to say; for instance, just after one 
has returned from a trip to Europe, 
or some other interesting journey. 
And one’s turn to listen? That 
comes when some one else has some- 
thing more interesting to say at the 
moment than one has oneself: when 
some one else has returned from a 
journey or from participation in 
some especially unusual and inter- 
esting event. These are the obvious 
turns to talk and to listen. There 
are others, more subtle. How shall 
we learn to know our own turns? I 
suppose the best way to learn will 
be, for a while, to decide, when in 
doubt, that the turn at hand is our 
turn to listen! 


THE PROTECTION OF TREES 


Birp protection and wild animal 
protection have become established 
facts. Not only private organiza- 
tions but public spirit, as expressed 


in legislation, is daily insuring 
more and more the preservation of 
our native birds and wild animals. 
There is also a wave of public 
sentiment in the direction of pre- 
serving from extinction certain of 
the less common wild flowers, such 
as the trailing arbutus, the fringed 
gentian and the cardinal flower. 
With regard to trees, there is 
much less feeling and much less 
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individual care. Of course, persons 
do not cut down trees. Property 
regulations partly prevent this; but 
perhaps the chief reason why it is 
not done, is that it is not so easy 
to do as picking flowers! However, 
though our’ woodland trees are not 
often cut down, they, as well as the 
trees in our city parks and along 
our streets, are frequently harmed 
by careless persons, both in small 
and in larger ways. The birch tree 
is robbed of its bark. From oak and 
maple saplings whole branches are 
taken in the autumn months by 
lovers of autumn foliage. Unless 
prevented, many persons will hitch 
horses to trees. 

These injuries to trees call for an 
emphatic use of the word ‘‘ Don’t”; 
but there are negative offences 
against trees which demand quite 
as emphatic a use of the word “ Do.” 
There are things that. we can do 
for trees in order to protect their 
lives and their growth. When the 
trees are old, one of the things 
we should do is to remove dead 
branches and to fill in with cement 
large and weakening holes in the 
trunks. Also we should encircle 
the trees with guard fences, and, 
if necessary, with protecting belts. 
In the case of trees belonging to 
the city or town, we should, if the 
care of the trees is neglected, do our 
part in seeing that it becomes effi- 
ciently performed. In: short, we 
should all “‘do” and “‘don’t”’ what- 
ever is necessary for the proper 
protection of our native trees. 





City Hall and Grand Place, Brussels. 


The heart of Belgium’s history. 


BEAUTIFUL BELGIUM 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, L.H.D. 
AUTHOR OF “BELGIUM, THE LAND OF ART,” ETC. 


Wuen I remind Americans that 
the region comprising our four 
Middle States, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware, was once called New Belgic 
Land (or Nova Belgica, or the 
Land of the Novi Belgii), and was 
first settled by the Walloons, or 
French-speaking people from south- 
ern Belgium, they will surely give 
attention. When, again, we all re- 
call that the first women and chil- 
dren in the Middle States spoke 
French, not Dutch, and that these 
people brought over the Marguerite 
daisy that whitens our fields, and 
introduced lace-making and some 
finer things that are now parts of 
our social life, those who read this 


article must be interested in these 
heroic people, so famous in 1914. 

One can see the beaver and 
shield, and read Sigullum Novi 
Belgii (seal of the New Belgic prov- 
ince) carved on the granite of the 
new skyscraper, the Hall of Rec- 
ords in New York City. When, 
further, we remember that a hun- 
dred years ago the treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and the 
United States was signed at Ghent, 
we may have fresh interest in the 
heroic little country, in which the 
two languages are (Walloon) French, 
and Flemish, or Dutch. 

My first acquaintance with the 
name of this country and its capi- 
tal was as a child, when playing 
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upon the Brussels carpet, which 
was so fashionable in my boyhood 
days. Every lady then wanted one 
on her parlor floor. Made of linen 
and worsted, these floor coverings 
and beautifiers were tough and 
strong. What attracted my child- 
ish attention were the floral pat- 
terns and bright colors. It was like 
playing in a gay garden, rich in 
roses, lilies, dahlias, and other large 
showy specimens, mingled with the 
lesser blooms and suggesting a 
flowery country. 

In fact, northern Belgium con- 
sists of farms and gardens, even 
as the southern half is mostly made 
up of hills, mountains, mines and 
foundries. Belgium is also the real 
country. of the fleur-de-lis, and 
Ghent is the floral capital of Eu- 
rope. In the fifth century, Clovis 
and his army of Franks, in crossing 
the Lys River, near Ghent, plucked 
this lily flower in token of victory, 
which resulted in 
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things. When, as a college student, I 
first saw Europe, in 1869, and later, 
with wife and children, and many 
times alone, on various trips, for his- 
torical study, I rambled in every 
one of the nine provinces of Belgium, 
my dreams on the Brussels carpet 
in my childhood’s home were richly 
fulfilled. 

Though I have seen many coun- 
tries, I do not believe there is one 
more beautiful than that over 
which the red, yellow and black tri- 
color flag waves. The Walloon, or 
southern half, has an especially 
lovely and appealing landscape. 
When I call Belgium the Land of 
Art, I am thinking not only of Van 
Eyck and Teniers, Jordaens, Os- 
tade, Rubens, and Van Dyck, but 
also of the statues, romantic vistas, 
grand cathedrals, bronze and iron 
work, and the lace, and tapestry, 
which, like oil painting, were pos- 
sibly invented in these ‘“‘ Low Coun- 


tries.”” All these 





the Frankish em- 
pire. 

I had heard 
from my father 
of this great city 
on the Scheldt 
River. Hewasa 
sea captain and 
often brought 
back pretty 
things for us chil- 
dren to play with, 
not only from the 
South Sea _ Is- 
lands, but from 
many places in 
other lands, of 
which he used to 
tell us wonderful 


‘* Amsterdam in New Belgium.”’ 
which is now New York, 1654. 


show the love of 
a people, number- 
ingeight millions, 
who, though liv- 
ing in a_ small 
area, not so large 
as Maryland 
(11,373 square 
miles), and often 
conquered and 
under many mas- 
ters, have ever 
striven to be free. 
In this awful bat- 
tle summer of 
1914, they have 
shown their met- 
tle, and proved 
themselves the 
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The magnificent Palace of Justice, Brussels. 
architecture in the nineteenth century. 


heroes of the hour. When last in 
Belgium, in 1913, I spent many days 
in the region of the slaughter and 
devastation of to-day. In this, the 
most densely populated country in 
the world, every one is busy, and 
even the dogs have to work for a 
living. They draw the milk and 
market wagons, and in war the 
cannon. 

Who are the Belgians? When 
they were first known in history, 
they received at once the tribute 
of praise from Cesar, in his (Latin) 
Commentaries on the Gallic War, 
that they were the bravest of all 
the tribes that fought his legion- 
aries. One must read our own Percy 
Mackaye’s fine poem on this Latin 
text. In Roman days, about the 
time of Christ’s birth, all the people 
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in northern Europe, “‘be- 
hind the mountains,” 
were savages. Having no 
writing or books, they 
dressed in the skins of 
animals and were as wild 
as those old Iroquois In- 
dians, whom the newly 
arrived Belgian immi- 
grants, of 1623, met in 
the Mohawk and Dela- 
ware valleys. The first 
child born in New York 
State wasa Walloonbaby, 
a girl named Sarah Ra- 
pelje, born in Fort Orange, 
now Albany, N.Y. 

How curious to think 
that, if those ancestors 
of ours, in 57 B.c., had 
first come in contact with 
the Chinese or Hindoos, 
then highly civilized 
people, we to-day should 
be writing tea-box characters, or 
Sanscrit curlicues, and boasting 
ourselves of Confucius and the 
Chinese classics, or of our India 
culture and study of the Vedas! 
But in Cesar’s time there were no 
such languages or peoples as Ger- 
mans, Italians, English, Dutch, 
etc. The people of northern Eu- 
rope, Gauls, Teutons, etc., were 
then more or less wandering sav- 
ages, without settled habitations. 
Forests and swamps covered most 
of the land now inhabited, and there 
were no such things as cities. The 
people of Belgica were in “Gaul,” 
and later called Gaul-oons, or 
Walloons. Yet in that wonderful 
sixth Century, when the beautiful 
white flower of Christianity opened 
its petals, amid the brutal strife 
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of savage men and women, there 
were two famous females of terrific 
passions to whom scholars even 
to-day trace back, through more 
than a thousand years, the hatreds 
that have since hopelessly divided 
the French and Germans. Let us 
hope that their last, volcano-like 
explosion in war has come, in this 
battle autumn of 1914. 

These women were Brunhilda 
and Fredegonda, the one incarnat- 
ing the Teutonic and the other the 
Frankish genius and temperament. 
To this day many things in folk 
and wonder lore and some mighty 
relics from the past are ascribed 
to Brunhilda, who represented the 
German influence at the Frankish 
court of the chieftain 
called a king. The feud 
of these twowomen lasted 
through their sons and 


grandsons, for over a cen- 
tury, which was marked 
by war, murder and strife 
of every kind. 
Nevertheless 
anity’s flower opened, 


Christi- 


and, like the Alpine 
blooms which I have 
picked at the feet of a 
Swiss glacier, — the blue 
gentians, — grew to glory 
and beauty, and the land 
was filled in time with 
cathedrals, churches, 
beautiful town halls and 
castles. Indeed we have 
here one reason why Bel- 
gium is so interesting a 
country. Legend, history, 
and the art which inter- 
prets both, grow as luxu- 
riantly as moss on the 
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damp rocks of a valley. Picture 
galleries and statues are very nu- 
merous all over the country. 

There is one date “which every 
child should know,” and that is 
A.D. 843. In the city of Verdun, 
which in the September of 1914 
was again a pivotal center of battle, 
an event took place which marks 
the starting point of the evolution 
of the different kinds of language, 
literature and nationalities, which 
we call Italian, German, French, 
Dutch, etc. 

At Verdun, Charlemagne’s three 
grandsons, Charles, Lothair and 
Louis, took oath to divide the em- 
pire and to live at peace. One re- 
ceived Gaul, which became France, 


The superb fretted vault of the Church of St. Jacques, Liege. 
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and another Germany. To the third 
fell the long and comparatively 
narrow strip of country, including 
the Alps and stretching from the 
Tiber to the North Sea. Lying be- 
tween the two peoples that were 
almost continually at war with 
each other, France and Germany, 
this region became the battle ground 
of many nations, “‘the cockpit of 
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Europe.” Her unfortunate geo- 
graphical situation explains why 
Belgium was so many times con- 
quered and compelled to live under 
so many different masters. 
Meanwhile, the tribes hunted 
out of the German forests by 
Charlemagne and driven westward 
were called “fleeing men,” or Flem- 
ings (¢ pronounced long), at first 
settled in the swamps and on the 
sandy flats of northern Belgic land. 
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Thus the wedge-like country, later 
known as Belgium, consists of two 
peoples, Teutonic in the north, 
speaking Dutch or Flemish, and 
the southern of Celtic stock, speak- 
ing Walloon, or French. 
Gradually, as the land was meas- 
ured, owned in detail, and grew 
valuable through industry, and the 
authority of the chief ruler grew 
weak, there sprang up many 
dukes, counts, barons, and 
other local leaders. Feudalism 
then became the general form 
of government, in which castles 
and monasteries multiplied. 
The lord and the knight, the 
monk and the priest, pilgrim 
and crusader, were then the 
chief figures of society, in what 
we call the Middle Ages. 
In the castles, the once sav- 
age woman learned to bea lady. 
Needlework, lace-making, tap- 
estry, to cover the stone walls 
(before wall paper was brought 
from China), were the feminine 
industries within; while hawk- 
ing, or falconry, boar or stag 
hunting, jousts or tournaments 
| were outdoor enjoyments, and 

chiefly for the men. To-day, 

perched on many a rock or hill- 
top in Walloon Belgium, one sees the 
chateaux, or the old baronial cas- 
tles, or their ruins. Numerous and 
famous are the local stories of the 
fairies and the legends of the saints 
and of abbots and abbesses. All 
these give the novelists, dramatists 
and artists of our time a rich field 
for literary or artistic interpreta- 
tion. Verily Belgium is the land 
of art and story. 

Though diverse in origin, the 











men of Belgium have always strug- 
gled to be a nation. Here, because 
of the great industry and deter- 
mination of the people to be free, 
there arose the first large cities in 
the Europe northof the Alps. These 
were built by the great communes, 
or democratic commonwealths, 
which were often able to bid defi- 
ance to dukes, counts, and proud 
noblemen from France and Ger- 
many. Heroic are the annals of the 
Belgii, in their strug- 
gles to maintain some- 
thing like democratic 
freedom. Older even 
than Magna Charta, 
which was in Latin, are 
the Charters of Belgic 
land, written in the 
people’s language. 
Beside their industry 
and art, their lace and 
tapestry, their missals 
and miniatures, their 
stained glass and 
tracery in iron work, 
their beautiful churches 
and superb civic archi- 
tecture, the Belgic 
people, both Walloons 
and Flemings, were 
full of romantic spirit. They took 
a notable part in the Crusades. 
The seventeen provinces in the 
Low Countries, which then in- 
cluded Holland, or the Netherlands, 
being situated at the mouths of 
severalof the great rivers of Europe, 
became, after the Crusades,— which 
gave a great impulse to Oriental 
trade, —the wealthiest part of the 
Continent. Their lace, tapestry and 
metal work were imported to many 
countries and to Africa and Asia. 
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Especially numerous were the 
weavers. These imported their 
wool from England, by which such 
wealth was gained on the island 
that to this day the speaker’s seat 
in the House of Lords in London 
is called the wool-sack. Among the 
most imposing old buildings in Bel- 
gium are the Cloth Halls, where the 
finished products of the loom in wool 
and silk were shown, and to which 
purchasers came from many lands. 





A Flemish milk-maid. 


After the Turks had closed the 
land highway to the East, the cen- 
ters of commerce passed from the 
Italian to the Belgic cities. Ant- 
werp grew to be the greatest of all 
ports and one of the richest of cities, 
so that her people used to say that 
“‘the whole world is a ring and Ant- 
werp is the diamond set in it.” 

At the period when printing 
(most probably imported from Ko- 
rea, or the Far East, where mov- 
able type had long been known) 
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One of the old city gates in Brussels. 


made the Bible and other costly 
books the common property of all 
people, Philip II of Spain, whose 
father, Charles I, had been born in 
Ghent, was the ruler of the Nether- 
lands. This tyrant tried to make 
all people think alike. In 1567, he 


sent the Duke of Alva, with an 
army of Spaniards, to drive out of 
the country or put to death every 
one who did not conform to the 
kind of religious belief which the 
King himself held. Then, perhaps 
as many as a million people, Flem- 
ings and Walloons, fled out of the 
country by hundreds of thousands 
— just as the Belgians, whose hous- 
es are burned and fields devastated 
by the war in 1914, have done. 

In the sixteenth century, it was 
a case of skilled artificers changing 
a purely agricultural country, like 
England, into a commercial and 
manufacturing one. Holland, then 
a marshy land, with only 800,000 
people, grew, with the Belgian 
reinforcement, into the mighty 
Dutch Republic which humbled 


Spain. In the next generation, in 


1623, the Dutch West 
India Company sent 
over to America, in the 
beautiful, bright, clean 
ship, New Netherland, 
and under the red, 
white and blue flag of 
the Republic, the first 
women and children to 
make homes in the 
province of Novi Bel- 
gii, or what are now 
our Middle States. 
After the long era of 
battles and devasta- 
tion by the Spanish 
soldiery, truce was declared in 1609 
and peace was made in 1648. Then, 
most happily, art came with her 
gracious ministry to heal the wounds 
of war. A glorious outburst of gen- 
ius made the walls of the rebuilt 
sacred edifices bloom with scenes 
of beauty and glory, while sculp- 
ture and architecture flourished. 
During the two centuries from 
1630 to 1830, Belgium was called 
the “Austrian Netherlands,” be- 
cause ruled by Archdukes from 
Vienna. Austria, as one of her own 
poets declared, won _ victories 
through Venus rather than by 
Mars, for her princesses had wed 
the kings of Spain. Her soldiers 
were often defeated in war, but her 
pretty women gained royal hus- 
bands. In the campaigns of various 
European monarchs for what was 
called ‘‘the Spanish Succession,” 
the battles of the French, Austrians, 
British and Dutch were fought 
mostly on Belgian soil; and here 
most of King George’s redcoats 
were trained for the American Revo- 
lution. Belgium was long called the 
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cockpit of Europe. In 1792 the 
French Republicans, led by our 
friend, General Lafayette, beat the 
Austrians at Jamappe. 

After Napoleon and Waterloo, 
a Congress of Europe united the 
Netherlands north and south, that 
is Holland and Belgium into one 
kingdom, but such soldering dip- 
lomacy made a bad job. In 1830, 
the Belgians rose in revolt, and after 
a “ten days’ campaign,” won their 
independence. One bright and lively 
piece of music and poetry, “the 
Brabanconne”’ (the Brabanter), 
which grew out of this episode, now 
forms the national hymn, and the 
colors of Brabant, red, yellow and 
black, were made the national flag. 
How the brave Belgian soldiers did 
sing this song in August, 1914, in the 
face of the invaders! 

With good rulers, especially the 
hero-king Albert of to-day, Bel- 
gium has greatly prospered. King 
Leopold drew the attention of the 
civilized world to Africa, on which 
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The citadel at Namur. 


Site of camp in Czsar’s time. 
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continent, in the Congo River valley 
which Stanley explored, Belgium 
has large possessions and interests. 
Largely through American influ- 
ences and example, the Scheldt 
River, closed by the Dutch con- 
querors from 1648, was opened to 
commerce. To Antwerp, which had 
reverted almost to a village, com- 
merce was, in its recreating power, 
like water in the desert, which 
creates an oasis, with wells, flowers 
and palm trees. Antwerp is now 
one of the three greatest seaports 
in the world. Brussels is Paris on 
a smaller scale. 

Let us hope, for pity’s sake, and 
for the future enjoyment of those 
who seek to enjoy the quaint, 
curious and lovely in Belgium, that 
this now sorely stricken land will 
recover from its desolation. The 
world cannot easily spare so inter- 
esting a country, so rich in history, 
art and achievement, and withal 
with so long, and now so fresh, a 
record of valor. 


The Sambre River joining the Meuse. 





A common toad, whistling. 
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(From a flashlight photograph. ) 


THE FROGS AND TOADS OF LONG 
ISLAND 


BY FRANK OVERTON, A.B., 


Most persons are acquainted with 
frogs and toads principally through 
their songs. The first frog voice to 
break the winter’s silence on Long 
Island is that of the spring peeper, 
Hyla pickeringi. This animal is a 
tiny tree frog, scarcely more than 
an inch in length, with climbing 
pads on the ends of its toes. Its 
color is some shade of brown, and 
the little fellow sitting in a small 
tussock of marsh grass, looks like 
a miniature negro baby ready for 
a swim. Its voice is a shrill peep 
or whistle, repeated at intervals 
of about a second. When it is about 


M.D. 


to sing, it inflates its lungs with air, 
and distends its throat into a sac 
as large as its head. It sings with 
a closed mouth, and distends the 
throat sac to a greater size at each 
peep. This method of producing 
sound is typical of the method by 
which all frogs and toads make their 
characteristic noises. 

Spring peepers begin to sing on 
Long Island about March 15, or 
on the first warm days of spring. 
Their, chorus is heard in nearly 
every marsh all through April. 
Their sounds are less frequently 
heard after the first of May, and 
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their places are taken by the 
harsh, prolonged whistles of 
common toads, and a little 
later, by the bass viol notes 
of green frogs. The succes- 
sion of shrill peeps, followed 
by harsh whistles, and then 
by bass notes, has given rise 
to the popular belief that the 
sounds are all produced by 
one kind of frog which begins 
to sing with a peep while it 
is still small, and develops a 
louder and lower voice as it 
grows older, until by summer 
time it has become a big frog 
with a bass voice. But the 
truth is, that every frog and 


toad sound is made by a fully 


grown, adult, male animal that is 
calling for a mate. The chorus of 
sounds is made only during the 
breeding season, although a call 


may occasionally be heard at any 
time during the summer. 

All Long Island frogs and toads 
hibernate during the winter, and 
almost their first act on emerging 


Reproduced through the courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, 


A mass of wood frog eggs, about natural size. 


Young common toads on a roadway. 
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Many persons think these 
tiny creatures rain down from the skies. 


from their winter retreats is to re- 
sort to pools of water in order to 
lay their eggs. Common toads also 
resort to the water, and during the 
breeding season they are as expert 
swimmers and divers as any of the 
frogs. The of sounds 
indicates the times of awakening of 
the various species. Each species 
has its own peculiar call which is 
as distinctive as the call of a 
robin, or of a crow. Any per- 
son can readily learn to dis- 
tinguish the songs of all the 
frogs and toads of Long Is- 
land by listening to their 
chorus in the marshes. 

No one passing a swamp 
or marsh on a warm spring 
evening can escape hearing 
the frog and toad chorus, but 
to see the performers requires 
a little time and patience. 
The animals have keen eyes, 
and are extremely suspicious 
in the day time, but a strong 
light at night dazzles their 


succession 
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eyes, and prevents them from see- 
ing the person behind the light. 
They do not fear a steady light 
which gradually approaches them, 
and they do not take alarm even 
when a photographic flashlight is 
set off close to their faces. They do 
not mind the sound of low talking, 
but they are sensitive to vibrations 
transmitted through the ground or 
water. A sure method of seeing 
them in the act of singing is to go 
into the marsh carrying a strong bi- 
cycle lamp, and slowly to approach 


a 


Reproduced through the courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


Leopard frog croaking. In this species the vocal sacs 
are lateral and double. (From a flashlight photograph. ) 


the source of an individual sound, 
taking care not to produce vibra- 
tions of the water or ground in 
stepping. If an individual frog 
persists in singing, it will readily 
reveal its position to the observer. 

The eggs of all frogs and toads 
produce what are called tadpoles. 
The word tadpole is derived from 
the words tad, toad, and poll, head, 
for the creatures seem to consist 
of heads and tails with no bodies. 
Tadpoles live under water, but 
after a time their tails are absorbed 
into their bodies, and they acquire 
legs, and take on the forms of their 
parents. But they continue to 
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Reproduced through the courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


A spring peeper singing. (From a flashlight photograph. ) 


grow for several years after they 
have taken their adult forms. 

At least nine species of frogs and 
toads are universally distributed 
over Long Island, and frequently 
five of them may be heard singing 
in a single pool during a warm even- 
ing in May. The first sound that is 
usually heard after the spring 


‘peeper has appeared, is a croaking 


in an extremely low pitch. The 
sound may be imitated by pro- 
nouncing the word croak very 
slowly as if it were spelled ker-r-r- 
o-0-a-k, pitching the voice in as low 
a bass as possible. This sound is 
made by the leopard frog, Rana 
pipiens. The frog swells out a sac 
over each shoulder while it croaks. 
It may be distinguished by the dark 


A tree toad trilling its song. 
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spots on its back, together with the 
pure white of all its under parts. 
It is especially common on salt 
marshes, and is abundant on the 
Great South Beach. 

An extremely warm day during 
the last of March will usually bring 
out the wood frogs. These frogs 
will suddenly appear in woodland 
pools swimming on the surface, and 
fighting among themselves. The 
note of a wood frog is like the cluck- 
ing of a teamster urging on his 
horses. It is explosive in character, 
and low in pitch. A chorus of the 
frogs sounds like the cluckings, not 
the quackings, of a flock of barn- 
yard ducks at feeding time. The 
frogs deposit their eggs and go back 
to the woods within a very few 
days. 

Common toads usually appear 
about the first of April. Their songs 
are low-pitched, harsh whistles, 
each lasting about two seconds. A 
song heard close by sounds like a 
combination of a groan and a whis- 
tle. The common toad of Long Is- 
land bears the scientific name Bufo 
fowleri, while the common toad of 
the mainland belongs to the species 
Bufo americanus. The song of the 
species americanus is gentle and 
sweet in quality, and each sound 
is prolonged for about thirty sec- 
onds. 

The tadpoles of common toads 
acquire their adult forms and leave 
the water about the Fourth of July. 
The young toads are from a quarter 
to a half inch in length. They are 
extremely sensitive to dryness, and 
will die and shrivel up if they are 
left in a box for a few hours. They 
usually lie hidden in damp places, 
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but a shower of rain will bring them 
swarming over roads and paths 
near marshes. They frequently 
appear in vast numbers, and give 
rise to the popular idea that they 
rain down from the sky. 

A toad that is widely distributed, 
but is seldom seen and studied, is 
the spadefoot toad, Scaphiopus 
holbrooki. This toad suddenly ap- 
pears in pools after a hard rain early 
in April, quickly lays its eggs and 
disappears, like the wood frog. It 
is an extremely noisy animal while 
it is in the water, and its call is like 
the squawking of a rooster caught 
in the middle of the night. The 
animal is a burrowing toad, and 
is nocturnal in its habits. It is more 
abundant than is usually supposed. 

The spadefoot toad sings while 
sprawled upon the surface of the 
water. It distends its throat in an 
enormous white pouch which bobs 
its head up while its hinder parts 
sink down. At the end of the song, 
the head bobs down, and the hind 
legs bob up again. 

The common tree toad, Hyla 
versicolor, appears in its breeding 
pools at irregular times in May and 
early June. Its call is the familiar 
trilling note that is frequently 
heard in the summer time just be- 
fore a rain. It swells out its throat 
in an enormous pouch while it gives 
its call. It also has a note like the 
chirping call of a hen turkey. The 
turkey call is not given frequently, 
and a whole summer may pass by 
without the sound being heard. 
Few persons have heard the call, 
and still fewer understand its ori- 
gin. Colored folk living near a 
swamp are terror stricken when 
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they hear it, for they call it a “ tur- 
key root,” and ascribe to it the same 
magic powers that they do to roots 
and other forms of black magic. 

A low, snoring sound coming from 
the banks of a pond is made by the 
pickerel frog, Rana palustris. This 
frog is spotted, but may be distin- 
guished from the leopard frog by 
the yellow color if its hinder parts 
underneath. This frog swells out 
its cheeks while it sings. 

The frog that is the most fre- 
quently seen along the banks of 
ponds is the green frog, Rana clami- 
tans. Its song is an explosive note 
resembling that made by plucking 
the string of a bass violin. It swells 
out its throat and cheeks during its 
song. , 

The bullfrog, Rana catesbiana, 
was formerly common all over Long 
Island, but it is now confined to 
Wading River and a few other local- 
ities. What are popularly called 
bullfrogs are large green frogs. A 
bullfrog is an enormous creature, 
for a frog, and its voice is like the 


selves. 
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bellowing of a bull. It has less sense 
than its smaller cousins, and it 
therefore easily falls a prey to hun- 
ters. Its complete extermination is 
only a matter of time, unless the 
raising of the frogs for market be- 
comes an established industry. 

It is probable that other species 
of frogs and toads, besides the nine 
that have just been described, will 
be found on Long Island. Prob- 
ably no other section of the country 
combines such varied conditions 
as Long Island with its growths of 
primeval forest, its plains, its nu- 
merous streams and swamps, its 
wide stretches of salt marshes, its 
quiet bays and estuaries, and its 
boundless ocean. The forms of liv- 
ing things that are found on the Is- 
land are as varied and as abundant 
as the natural conditions them- 
The devastations and the 
so-called improvements, instituted 
by man himself, are the chief fac- 
tors in limiting the variety and 
abundance of Long Island’s living 
things. 


MEADOW FROGS 


Ere yet the earliest warbler wakes 
Of coming spring to tell, 

From every marsh a chorus breaks — 
A choir invisible — 

As though the blossoms underground 

A breath of utterance had found. 


Whence comes the liquid melody? 
The summer clouds can bring 
No fresher music from the sky 
Than here the marshes sing. 
Methinks the mists about to rise 
Are chanting their rain prophecies. 
Joun BannisTER Tass. 
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THE PASSENGER PIGEON NOW 
EXTINCT 


SEPTEMBER first, saw the death, in 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, Zodlogical 
Gardens, of Martha, thought to 
be the last passenger pigeon in the 
world. So great has been the de- 
termination of ornithologists to 
propagate the species, that a 
reward of 

$1000 has 

long been 

offered for 

a mate for 

Martha, but 

while many 

“‘ pretendants ”’ 

have been brought 
forward, in no case 
were they the same 
species, and she died 
unmated after 29 years 
of existence in her 
cage. She was the last of several 
broods raised in captivity in the 
Zoo (1878) in a vain attempt to save 
and restore the vanishing passenger 
pigeon, whose last great flight up the 
Hudson River Burroughs witnessed 
in 1875. He says that these pig- 
eons used to make their appear- 
ance in a given locality only when 
there was a beech-mast in the 
woods. (“Ways of Nature,” 97), 


The army worm moth. 


and that their coming was irregular 

as to season and locality. In 

“Birds and Poets” (pp. 89-91) he 

describes their ways of swarming 

and gives his account of their last 

flight as one horde. Small scat- 

tered bands were occasionally seen 

as late as 1895, but ruthless pot- 

hunting soon pursued them to ex- 

tinction. 

Thus 

another 

great na- 

tional re- 

source (for 

§ «the passenger 

yy pigeon was tooth- 

yP some as a game 

bird, an actual and 

potential food supply) 

has been wiped out by 

mere wanton waste. 

Alas that twenty years 

ago popular interest in nature as 

an asset did not exist! Shall we 

of 1914-15 permit similar reckless 

dissipation of such native birds as 
still remain to us? 


Pc: Ete Fe 


TO STOP THE ADVANCE OF THE 
ARMY WORM! 


Letrers, telephone messages, and 
individual callers have been solicit- 


1 Reprinted from the Weekly News Letter in Crop Correspondents of the U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. 


No. 51. 
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ing aid from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to stop the 
advance of the hordes of army 
worms that threaten their fields of 
wheat, oats, corn, timothy, blue 
grass, and other grasses. There 
seems to be a general outbreak of 
this pest throughout the North, 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 
These worms are emerging from 
eggs laid by moths that ap- 
parently swarmed up from 
the Southwest. Great num- 
bers of these moths have 
been noticed in the vicinity 
of Washington during the 
past month (July, 1914), 
hundreds of their broken 
wings having been seen 
near the Union Station. 
Lawns in the Capital are 
being overrun by this pest. 

The army worm is a 


smooth, striped caterpillar 
about an inch and aquarter 
long, and a quarter of an 


inch in diameter. It is 
rather dark in appearance. 
While normally it feeds by 
night and hides by day, not 
being generally noticed, as 
soon as it has increased to 
such a number that its food 
supply falls short it starts to travel 
and, becoming bolder, feeds both 
nightandday. The mothfrom which 
this worm hatches is brown with 
a white spot on the center of each 
fore wing. It measures about one 
and one-half inch from wing to 
wing. 


HOW WORMS MAY BE DESTROYED 


Ir the worms have not yet attacked 
a field the most practical way to 
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keep them out is to plough furrows 
in front of them, throwing the furrow 
in the direction toward which they 
are traveling. The worms will fall 
into the furrow and when this is 
full they may be killed either by 
dragging a log back and forth in the 
furrow or by destroying the worms 
in holes previously dug at intervals 
of 20 feet in the bottom of the fur- 
row. Kerosene poured on 
them in the holes will de- 
stroy them. 

If the worms are already 
in the field the following 
mixture which will attract 
the worms and destroy 
them should be spread 
about: 

1 pound of Paris green 
(poisonous). 

50 pounds of wheat bran 

Juice of one-half dozen 
oranges. 

Bring this mixture to a 
stiff dough by the use of 
dilute molasses and scatter 
it among the worms. Care 
should be taken to keep this 
dough from children or do- 
mestic animals. 

Prompt action to pre- 
vent the worms from in- 
festing a field is much better than 
later efforts to attempt to kill them 
in the grain. Once the caterpillars 
have infested a field the measures 
necessary to destroy them may se- 
riously hurt or even destroy the 
crop. 

The worms at first are almost 
always localized in some definite 
breéding place in the field, and im- 
mediate efforts should be taken to 
eradicate them in these small areas 


Army worm cater- 
pillars on a wheat ear. 
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before they have had time to spread. 
The normal breeding place of the 
army worm is in rank grass, such as 
is usually found along the edges 
of swamps or in spots of pasture 
land that have been over-fertilized. 
They are practically never found in 
swamps, because the worm needs a 
reasonably dry place in which to 
breed. 

Clean cultivation, rotation of 
crops, cleaning up of fence corners, 
close pasturage, and the burning 
over of waste grassland in the spring 
or fall are good measures to prevent 
a recurrence of the army worm. 


WHAT TO DO FOR LAWNS 


For small areas, like lawns or pri- 
vate grounds, the poison bait, men- 
tioned above, may be used. Equally 
efficient is the application of a spray 
of 1 pound arsenate of lead dissolved 
in 25 gallons of water. If the pow- 
dered arsenate of lead is more easily 
obtainable, one pound of this may 
be mixed with 8 pounds of flour 
and dusted on the grass where the 
worms are feeding. Jt must be re- 
membered that arsenate of lead is a 
deadly poison to men and animals 
as well as to army worms. 


A DEFENSE OF THE ENGLISH 
SPARROW 


An epidemic of the army worm, 
appearingin the Statesof New York 
and Connecticut during the sum- 
mer of 1914, caused a great deal of 
correspondence in the newspapers, 
with various suggestions for reme- 
dies and methods of extermination. 
Mr. Pratt wrote Professor DeLoach, 
of the Georgia Experiment Station 
(and a member of our Advisory 
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Board), asking whether in his opin- 
ion the worms had ever been suc- 
cessfully checked by the presence 
of numerous birds. Professor De- 
Loach sent the following reply, 
which will perhaps surprise some 
of our members, and comfort those 
who have contended that the Eng- 
glish sparrow is maligned. 


Yes, I have had very convincing expe- 
riences with the army worm in its relation 
to bird life, but the birds for the most part 
were English sparrows. What are you to 
say about that? In the summer of 1905, 
about the first of August, the army worm 
broke out in a German millet patch in 
Statesboro, Georgia, my native town, and 
ate every green-looking sprig in the patch 
of three acres, except the oldest and coars- 
est stalks. I noticed that the patch had 
become the gathering place of sparrows, 
and wrote mentioning the fact to the State 
Entomologist, who reported to me that it 
proved interesting to him because he had 
never heard of it before. I had several 
spectators with me who observed just what 
I did and confirmed my report. We all cal- 
culated that the sparrows numbered about 
a thousand or a few more, and that they 
destroyed about three million worms in 
about 48 hours. They did not eat the whole 
worm, but would pick a worm up, give it a 
quick shake, emptying everything from the 
skin and swallow the skin; then rush on to 
the next worm. This they kept up for two 
days, almost in army fashion. Of course 
many of the worms could have got away 
otherwise; but they cleaned out that patch 
and were beginning to march forward in 
search of another green pasture when the 
birds met them,— on the fence, in the 
street, on the sidewalk, wherever the worms 
went. The sparrows were royal fighters 
and did their work well, and I have had a 
greater respect for them since that day. 

Now what are you to say about my “fish 
story’? But this is true, just as I remem- 
bered and recorded the experience. 

R. J. H. DeLoacn. 


In this connection it is particu- 
larly interesting to note that the 
September 12 “Forest and Stream” 
devotes more than two columns to 
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“Birds and the Alfalfa Weevil.” 
This weevil, an importation to the 
United States, has been active in 
Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, doing 
so much damage to the alfalfa crops 
that the Bureau of Entomology 
and the Biological Survey com- 
bined in making a study of the pest. 
In a report, based on observations 
covering the years 1911 and 1912 
made by E. R. Kalmbach, the fact 
is submitted that certain birds have 
been very active in reducing the 
insects. The killdeer plover, valley 
quail, magpie, bobolink, cowbunt- 
ing, redwing, blackbird, meadow- 
lark, are all listed as very useful, to- 
gether with some other birds that 
feed to some extent upon the insect, 
while “the almost universally exe- 
crated English sparrow proved to 
be one of the most efficient enemies 
of the weevil.” It was estimated, 
after examining the stomachs of 
more than one thousand sparrows, 
that one brood of young birds would 
clean up 2000 weevils daily. 


Mr. Kalmbach’s conclusions naturally 
are that birds are most efficient enemies of 
the alfalfa weevil. They are not the only 
checks on it. In some localities a fungus 
disease attacked and destroyed large num- 
bers of the pupae. He is strenuous in his 
belief that the laws for the protection of 
birds in the State of Utah should be con- 
tinued and enforced, and no doubt this 
will be done. 


Can any one doubt that Utah, 
whose agricultural and hence eco- 
nomic existence was threatened in 
the last century by a cricket pest, 
and so dramatically saved by the 
sea gulls, will be tardy in guarding 
her winged hosts? The example of 
that State will, we all hope, be fol- 
lowed by Idaho and Wyoming. 
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PREPARING BIRD SPECIMENS FOR 
SHIPMENT 


One of our members asked the 
Nature Bureau recently how to pre- 
pare a dead bird in a way to insure 
its being in good condition long 
enough for examination and mount- 
ing at a museum situated at a dis- 
tance from the sender. She had 
submitted to a bird authority a 
very interesting specimen of a rare 
warbler — found dead under an 
electric wire — only to be told that 
its condition upon arrival prevented 
its being preserved. 

We asked the department of or- 
nithology of the American Museum 
of Natural History for suggestions 
on this point, and learned that a 
naturalist who has within recent 
years been sending numerous speci- 
mens from a great distance, has 


used injections of alum in solution. 


This may either be injected directly 
into the abdominal cavity and into 
the throat (about a_ teaspoonful 
of the solution is enough for a me- 
dium-sized bird), or better still, a 
bit of absorbent cotton may be 
soaked in the solution and inserted 
in the same cavities. The latter ex- 
pedient has the advantage that the 
solution is less likely to leak out and 
discolor the plumage. Carbolic 
acid or creolin preparations may 
also be used, but the alum is the 
cleanest and least likely to harm 
the bird’s coat. 


PREPARING BOTANIC SPECIMENS 
FOR SHIPMENT 


In selecting botanic specimens for 
identification by the Nature Bu- 
reau, please keep in mind the fol- 
lowing points:— 
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1. Flowers, sprays, leaves, etc., 
should be spread flat on a piece of 
stiff paper, secured thereto by nar- 
row strips of paper (gummed tissue 
is convenient), and labeled with 
the name and address of the sender, 
plus the locality where found. 

2. If possible, send specimens 
showing leaf, stem, blossom and 
seed pod. If the seed pod does not 
occur on the same stem, try to get 
it from a more matured plant. 

3. Do not fold or roll up speci- 
mens for enclosure in a letter. Send 
in a well wrapped flat package. 

These simple points will enable 
you to submit material in a form 
acceptable to the professional bot- 
anists who examine our specimens. 
Specimens well prepared, and re- 
turned to you correctly named, will 
give you a nucleus of a collection 
worth keeping. 


GEORGIA ADOPTS PROTECTIVE 
LAWS FOR BIRDS 


Tue State of Georgia shows fore- 
thought in passing laws protecting 
birds, with the deliberate idea of 
getting ahead of the threatened boll 
weevil plague. The most important 
birds that will be protected for the 
next five years are the field larks, 
blackbirds, bee martins, grass spar- 
rows, bull-bats, thrashers and mock- 
ing birds. Doves are not included. 

Out of 35 votes cast, but one was 
opposed to this protective legisla- 
tion, and the unanimity of feeling 
shown by the vote is gratifying evi- 
dence that at last a body of public 
men has been found who give evi- 
dence by their votes of their con- 
victions as to the value of bird 
police for the insect world. 
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WITH JOHN BURROUGHS AT 
SLABSIDES 


From the time of its organization 
the Burroughs Nature Club of 
Naugatuck, Ct., had been desirous 
of visiting Riverby-on-the-Hudson, 
the home of John Burroughs. Hav- 
ing read Mr. Burroughs’s descrip- 
tions of Riverby and Slabsides, the 
members thought of these places as 
hallowed ground, and wished to 
make a pilgrimage to those scenes 
if only to look upon the places with 
which they had become familiar 
through the pages of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s books. They hardly dared 
hope to catch even a glimpse of 
such a busy man as the owner of 
Riverby, but to their surprise and 
delight Mr. Burroughs wrote that 
he would be pleased to receive them. 

The trip was scheduled for June 
6, 1914. The weather being ideal, 
the party left Naugatuck early on 
Saturday morning, going across 
state to Poughkeepsie, three and a 
half hours by train.. This ride was 
far from tedious, for each person 
had sharp eyes for all the beauties 
of hill and valley. Flowers in pro- 
fusion could be noted, and many of 
them identified, as they rapidly 
passed the car windows. Beautiful 
clusters of wild lupin flashed a vivid 
blue along the banks; golden rag- 
wort covered the meadows with 
burnished gold; the trees were 
robed in daintiest green; and in 
their branches birds’ nests could be 
plainly discerned as the train 
flashed by. All realized as perhaps 
never before how much their study 
of nature added to the enjoyment 
of the beautiful month of June. 

At Poughkeepsie, automobiles 
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had been secured to take the Club 
across the Hudson and on to River- 
by. The drive up the west shore of 
the Hudson prepared the party 
somewhat for the beauties of 
Riverby with its magnificent view 
of the Hudson, the hills beyond, 
and the wide stretch of the horizon. 
Here we were met by Mr. Albert 
H. Pratt, president of the National 
Burroughs Club, who informed us 
that Mr. Burroughs would await 
our arrival at Slabsides a mile away. 
Though anxious to reach Slabsides, 
we were reluctant to leave Riverby. 
Mr. Burroughs’s study was so inter- 
esting, with its many treasures, that 
we should have been delighted to 
spend hours in it. But time pressed, 
and after a short visit to Riverby 
we motored out to the woods in the 
center of which is the little cabin, 
Slabsides. We had the pleasure of 


walking through part of this woods. 


And such woods! The members of 
our Club who are to report during 
the year on special topics, such as 
the mosses and lichens, the orchids, 
and other assigned subjects, — 
these members were eager to explore 
a tempting place where rocks were 
mantled with polypody and other 
ferns, and where a search would 
doubtless be rewarded by rare 
“finds.” But our time was limited, 
and we were eager to meet the man 
who has done more than any other 
to quicken our appreciation of the 
beauties of Nature. 

And such a greeting he gave us! 
His very presence radiated kindli- 
ness and good will. He made us feel 
that we were not strangers but 
friends, intimate friends, interested 
in the things in ‘which he was inter- 
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ested. Living near to the heart of 
nature has made Mr. Burroughs 
seventy-seven years young; age has 
not yet laid its finger upon him. 
He devoted his time to us during 
our stay. We felt particularly 
favored in having Mr. Burroughs 
and Mr. Pratt, the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Burroughs Nature Club 
and the National President give so 
much of their time to our party. 
But to us the time seemed all too 
short; there was so much to see, so 
much to hear, and so little time. 
As we left Slabsides we hoped we 
might some day be privileged to see 
it and its owner again. The day 
nearing its close was one long to be 
remembered by every one who was 
privileged to share it. Through the 
evening sunset of that June day we 
journeyed homeward, marveling at 


‘the blendings and harmonious color 


and the manifestation of that undy- 
ing principle that underlies every 
operation of nature, — the princi- 
ple that all things round to beauty, 
and that in the spiral of a vast 
nebula which covers half the heav- 
ens, and in the curve of a little leaf 
that shelters a tiny insect, order and 
beauty and proportion and har- 
mony subsist,—a reflex of the 
Mind of the Eternal. 
C. M. L. 


WHY WE WERE NEVER ALLOWED 
TO PLAY WITH CATS 


A friend of the Burroughs Nature Club and 
a sympathizer with the cat tax and cat re- 
straint ideas we have been advocating, gave 
us the following true story of a childhood 
memory. Evidently this family was mod- 
ern enough a full generation ago to recog- 
nize the cat as a carrier of germ diseases, 
and needed but one lesson to teach precau- 
tionary measures forever after. 
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“Scat,” was about the first word 
I learned to say when I began to 
talk. My father would never let me 
have a cat near me. As I was the 
oldest child, and nurse to the rest of 
the babies as they came along, the 
main thing that was instilled in my 
mind as a rule in guarding the 
younger children was never to let 
them play with cats. Father was 
strict on this point. We were not 
allowed to be cruel, teasing them as 
some children do, but were simply 
not allowed to handle them in any 
way. Of course I asked the inevi- 
table, ““Why can’t I?” and never 
forgot the story of father’s dire 
experience as he told it, explaining 
his dread of cats. 

**See those holes in Daddy’s face? 
A cat made them.” 

**How could a cat do that, Daddy, 
— with his claws?” 


“No, they are from small-pox. 
Do you remember Uncle Joe’s face, 
how it is marked the same way? 
Uncle Joe had been to the war and 


came home to see us. He kissed 
your Grandma and Sam. Sam was 
two years old, and I was four. Then 
he petted the big yellow cat that 
we liked to play with when we had 
to stay in the house. 

“The second morning Uncle Joe 
did not eat his breakfast, and by 
noon he had a high fever. When the 
doctor came he looked stern, and 
Ma asked him, ‘What is it, Dr. 
Anderson?’ 

“*Small-pox. Get the children 
out of the room, and keep them 
out.’ 

““Ma’s face looked about as white 
as a sheet as she took us from the 
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room and told us not to go near the 
door, or we might die! 

“Next I remember Pa telling us 
to keep quiet, Ma was tired. Sam 
slept with Ma in one room, and I 
shared Pa’s room. Ma was not up 
all day, and the next morning Sam 
was feverish, too, so I was tied to 
the bed in Pa’s room, and Sam was 
kept in Ma’s. 

“Puss was a great comfort to me, 
as she would play with me a while, 
then go back to Sam. When Sam 
began to ‘peel off’ Puss still played 
with him, and in nine days from the 
time he began to get well, I had my 
first fever. I know now that the 
fault was all hers, for the germs were’ 
carried from Sam to me in her nice 
soft fur. Now I do not want you to 
have any scars on your face, and 
maybe die, so just leave cats in the 
barn where they will catch the rats 
and mice, but never, never put your 
hands on them.” 


FERNOW’S ‘‘ECONOMICS OF 
FORESTRY ”’ 


REFERRING recently to Dr. Fer- 
now’s “Economics of Forestry”! in 
connection with some Nature Bu- 
reau work, the writer was impelled 
to call the attention of any Home 
Procress readers interested in the 
general subject of conservation of 
natural resources, to a work now in 
publication several years, whose 
somewhat forbidding technical title 
gives but little idea of its wealth of 
interest. The problems of forestry 
are here discussed from many angles, 
dispassionately, and with a sound 
basis of authentic information (Dr. 
Fernow is Professor of Forestry at 


1 Economics of Forestry, by B. E. Fernow, LL.D., T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, $1.50 net. 
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Toronto University, and was for 
years director of the School of For- 
estry at Cornell); and by strikingly 
definite illustrations, calculated to 
engage the attention of the lay 
reader, who might balk at an almost 
alarming assortment of tabular sta- 
tistics, the book succeeds in awak- 
ening some idea of the relation of 
the subject to one’s individual in- 
terests. Perfectly definite examples 
are cited of the consumption of 
wood for railroad ties, and various 
items in transportation, for domes- 
tic and office fixtures, for luxuries, 
musical instruments, toys, and 
what not, all things coming within 
the daily use or observation of the 
average citizen. The average fam- 
ily, allowing five members to its 
makeup, consumes annually the 
equivalent of fifty acres of forest! 


To bring home the eventual signi-- 


ficance of this consumption, the 
author turns to history for an exam- 
ple, and illumines a necessary ag- 
glomeration of dry facts by some 
appeal to the imagination; by refer- 
ence to the allusions of mythology 
which saw the vital relation of for- 
estry to agriculture; by a review of 
the recognition in the classic age, 
its literature and jurisprudence, of 
the importance of forestry to the 
state. The author traces the disin- 
tegration of prosperity in western 
Asia and south-eastern Europe to 
deforestation of huge areas. The 
costly experiments of modern 
France, seeking to repair the ravages 
of her forest lands through reckless 
exploitation by private individuals, 
illustrate a pro and con argument 
for the imperative necessity of refor- 
estation to protect agriculture. 
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Dr. Fernow is no pessimist how- 
ever grave his warnings. A con- 
structive rather than a destructive 
critic, he shows that deplorable as 
may be our past wastefulness of 
our forests, a certain degree of 
waste is inevitable in opening a 
new country. The logger has been 
the pioneer; settlement and civil- 
ization are necessary before timber 
acquires a marketable value, and 
must precede occasion for a ra- 
tional development of the re- 
mains of our woodlands. He sounds 
the warning note in citing the per 
capita consumption in America as 
almost nine times that of Germany 
(whose wood supply is not merely 
economized but scientifically de- 
veloped and increased), and twenty- 
five times that of England, a coun- 
try which depends almost wholly on 
imported wood. The available tim- 
ber in the United States is esti- 
mated to cover requirements of 
from thirty-five to fifty years, and 
American supplies, at the present 
rate of consumption with no refor- 
estation, are bound to be exhausted 
before they can be replaced. 

The civilized state should adopt 
policies conducive to permanency, 
should be the guardian of the future 
quite as much as administrator of 
present interests; yet securing the 
means of future material existence 
—on which the very being of the 
state depends—by economy of 
resources is but little considered, 
and in many instances our losses are 
irremediable, as is notably the case 
with certain mines rapidly approach- 
ing exhaustion. Recent symptoms 
to check waste in sporting resources 
— fishing and hunting — and the 
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increased demand for good roads, 
show “that sentiment rather than 
argument, emotion rather than 
reason are prime movers in society.” 
The idea of restraint of the indi- 
vidual in favor of the many is pos- 
sible when sentiment demands it, 
and a mistake in curtailing private 
interests is more easily corrected 
than a mistake in not having in 
time guarded social interests. Any 
national resource should be consid- 
ered both as to present and to fu- 
ture significance when developed. 
The three great natural resources 
of any people are soil, water, and 
climatic conditions. Soil, under 


agriculture, may be a private inter- 
est, but the rational appropriation 
of soil areas for the greatest good of 
society is a national and govern- 
ment question. 

Soil for its fertility depends on 


water and climate. Thus a rational 
management of water supply by the 
state becomes imperative as more 
intensive productiveness is de- 
manded of the soil by increasing 
population. And the rational man- 
agement of present forest resources 
alone can secure adequate water 
supply. Thus we have a circle of 
inter-relations, — prosperity (agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry) 
depending on soil, soil on water sup- 
ply and climate, water and climate 
(the latter induced largely by the 
water supply) depending on forest. 
The forest then, however valuable 
to the private citizen by reason of 
its convertibility into industrial 
goods, is even more valuable to the 
state, affecting as it does soil cover, 
fertility, drainage, water flow, cli- 
mate, and health of the people. 
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Once these general principles 
demonstrating the need of conser- 
vation are established, Dr. Fernow 
goes on to consider in detail the 
various phases of the forest, with a 
history of the forestry movement in 
the United States, and concludes 
the work with an appendix compris- 
ing an extensive compilation of 
statistics, and copious notes elabor- 
ating certain statements in the text. 

Each chapter of this volume 
might well be considered in itself 
a monograph on its particular topic. 
The student seeking exhaustive 
technical information will find it. 
On the other hand the casual reader, 
should he not have inclination to 
absorb the entire contents of the 
book, will find ample interest in any 
part of it, and can hardly fail to get 
therefrom a lively sense of the rela- 
tion of the forest problem to pros- 
perity. The definiteness of the 
examples chosen to illustrate our 
progressive consumption of wood 
are calculated to bring any one of us 
down to a concrete idea of the situa- 
tion. Can any one consumer hon- 
estly escape blame for creating a 
situation by feeling aggrieved at 
lack of government foresight? As 
Dr. Fernow says, “‘sentiment rather 
than argument, emotion rather 
than reason, are prime movers in 
society.” In the last analysis senti- 
ment is the affair of the individual, 
to exercise for or against a given 
proposition, and we know that what 
we really want, we get. When we 
want forests and demand them as a 
foremost plank in an administra- 
tion, we shall get them. Until then, 
the blame is ours for suffering their 
abuse. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What causes the foamy white patches 
on blades of grass in the meadow in early 
summer? This foam looks like little dabs 
of white of egg, and is very partial to the 
round stems of grasses. 


A. This froth is the secretion of 
an insect to protect itself or its 
eggs, and is colloquially called 
*““devil’s spit.” 

Q. Last fall a discussion arose as to 
whether it was blueberry or huckleberry 
which gave the color to the rolling hills. 
Are they alike in flaming foliage? 

A. This question was referred to 
two botanists, both of whom ex- 
pressed the opinion that locality 
and distribution would determine 
the answer. In Mr. Burroughs’s 
section of the country the blue- 
berry bushes do not: turn scarlet, 
while in northern New England, 
where the sharp frost comes early, 


the bright color is very noticeable.- 


In some locations the blueberry 
prevails; in others the huckleberry. 
The matter is too local. 


Q. Granville, Mass. Can you tell me the 
name of the following bird captured in this 
location? 

Its beak is about three inches long, a 
few tiny feathers underneath; rather a small 
smooth head, body the size of a small hen, 
legs nine or ten inches long, with a pretty 
light green foot, like a hen’s, but the spurs 
are longer. Its tail is very small and does 
not project beyond its wings, which are 
nearly thirty inches from tip to tip. Its body 
plumage is brown with small white stripes; 
the breast is a little lighter. The wing 
feathers are a brown row, then brown with 
a white dash in them. It runs like a wading 
bird, and appears as if it could not see well 
as it does not try to run or fly when ap- 
proached. It can extend its neck quite long, 
but when standing its head is drawn in, 
and it looks as if it were a hunchback. 


A. The member of our Advisory 
Board who identified this bird re- 
plied as follows: “This is un- 
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doubtedly an immature black 
crowned Night Heron. By imma- 
ture I mean a bird hatched this 
year, which might be as large as — 
and able to fly as well as— an 
adult, but which is very differently 
colored. I regard the above as a 
most excellent amateur descrip- 
tion.” 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question 3 number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


. What tree furnishes tan bark? 

. Which is our most brilliant 
bird? How does his autumn 
coat compare in color? 

3. What fruit contains more pho- 
sphorous than any other vege- 
table? 

. Were song birds a frequent 
theme with the ancients? 

. Tell how trees help the precipi- 
tation of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere. 

. What is the only regular night 
songster of American birds? 

. Describe the trunk of the yew 
tree. 

8. Tell how English trees differ in 
appearance from ours. 

g. What is an English copse, and 
how used? 

10.. How does tropic forest growth 
compare with that of temper- 
ate climes? 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT N. LINSCOTT 


BELGIUM AT WAR 


On August 4 the Imperial Chan- 
cellor of Germany, speaking in the 
Reichstag, said, “‘We are now in a 
state of necessity, and necessity 
knows no law. We were compelled 
to override the just protests of the 
Luxemburg and Belgian Govern- 
ments. The wrong—I speak 


openly — that we are committing 
we will endeavor to make good as 
soon as our military goal has been 
reached. Any one who is threat- 
ened, as we are threatened, and is 
fighting for his highest possessions 


can have only one thought — how 
he is to hack his way through.” 
There, in a word, is Germany’s 
reason for the invasion of a neutral 
state — necessity. With powerful 
enemies on either side she felt that 
her only chance of success lay in 
striking France prostrate before 
slow-moving Russia could gather 
together her forces for a decisive 
blow. In carrying out these opera- 
tions the one thing essential was 
speed. If she were to wait to break 
through the mighty chain of for- 
tresses with which France had 
girdled the southern and central 
parts of her eastern frontier, Russia 
would be at her throat. To have 
stood on the defensive in her own 
territory, would have given the 
allies still longer time to bring their 
forces into the field, and would have 


meant, the Germans believed, cer- 
tain defeat. Obviously, Germany 
argued, her only hope of success lay 
in forcing a passage through Bel- 
gium for her main armies, and strik- 
ing France on the undefended 
Belgian frontier. If this plan of 
action proved successful, France, it 
was believed, would lie open before 
the invader’s feet. 

That Germany chose to follow 
this plan in spite of the probability 
that it would involve England in 
the war, shows either that she felt 
a decisive victory over France 
would outweigh the hostility of 
England, or that she hoped Eng- 
land would refuse to take up the 
challenge. At all events she took 
the chance, and on August 2 re- 
quested the Belgian government to 
permit the passage of German troops 
through Belgium, on condition that 
she protect Belgium during hostili- 
ties, evacuate her territory as soon as 
war was ended, pay cash for every- 
thing necessary for her troops, and 
indemnify Belgium for all damages 
caused in her territory. 

The reply was an absolute refusal. 
King Albert placed himself at the 
head of his forces with these stir- 
ring words: “‘A neighbor, haughty 
in its strength, without the slight- 
est provocation, has torn up the 
treaty bearing its signature and has 
violated the territory of our fathers 
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because we refused to forfeit our 
honor. It has attacked us. Seeing 
its independence threatened, the 
nation trembled and its children 
sprang to the frontier, valiant sol- 
diers in a sacred cause.” 

On August 3 the German van- 
guard crossed the frontier, and on 
the following day attacked the city 
of Liége. On the same date England 
declared war. On August 8 the 
Germans passed through and 
around Liége, although several of 
the forts held out for some days 
longer. Steadily forcing back the 
Belgian army by weight of numbers 
they occupied Brussels, the capi- 
tal, on the 2oth, and cooped up 
King Albert’s forces in Antwerp. 
Since then the greater part of 
Belgium has been treated as a con- 
quered province. A German mili- 
tary governor is in charge, the strict-. 
est orders have been promulgated 
against the use of weapons by the 
populace, and in at least one 
instance — Louvain—a city has 
been burned to the ground because 
the inhabitants failed to comply 
with these orders. 

How far Belgium’s heroic defense 
of her neutrality threw the German 
war machine off its track, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. The allies have 
claimed that the two weeks’ delay, 
by giving France time to complete 
her mobilization and England an 
opportunity to throw the first of her 
expeditionary forces on the Conti- 
nent, saved Paris. On the other 
hand, the Germans state that the 
Belgian resistance had been planned 
for, and was weaker than expected. 

One thing is beyond controversy. 
The Belgians, an eminently peace- 
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ful people, have so far been the 
worst sufferers from a war that was 
not of their choosing, and in which 
they have acted simply as defend- 
ers of their homes. Regardless of 
our sympathies, we can honor them 
for the brave defense of their native 
land, and grieve with them in their 
sorrow over its desolation. 


R. N. L. 


BELGIUM: A GLANCE AT ITS - 
HISTORY 


Be.cium takes its name from the 
Belgz, a Celtic tribe who inhabited 
the country in Roman times. Julius 
Cesar, in his Commentaries, pays 
tribute to their valor. After the 
downfall of the Roman empire, 
the country was conquered by the 
Franks, a Germanic tribe. The 
restless centuries of the Middle 
Ages brought many changes in its 
rulers, but its wealth grew apace, 
until by the thirteenth century it 
was one of the most prosperous 
provinces of Europe. Bruges, 
Ghent, Antwerp and Brussels were 
especially famous for the extent of 
their commerce and industries. 

In 1384, Flanders, as the province 
was then called, passed to the 
House of Burgundy, and a century 
later to the Hapsburgs. In the six- 
teenth century it joined with the 
Northern provinces of The Nether- 
lands in the revolt against Spain, 
but soon submitted, and remained 
under Spanish rule until 1713, when 
it was ceded to Austria. During the 
French Revolution, Belgium was 
conquered by France, but after the 
downfall of Napoleon it was taken 
from her and united to Holland. 
The union was unfortunate. Bel- 
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gium and Holland had different 
languages, different customs and 
different religions, and it was a case 
of incompatibility of disposition 
from the first. After enduring it 
until 1830, Belgium revolted. A 
conference of the powers recognized 
her independence, and arranged 
terms of separation. Prince Leopold 
of the House of Saxe-Coburg was 
selected as ruler of the new king- 
dom. With the aid of a French army 
the Dutch troops who had been sent 
to subdue the rebellious province 
were driven out, and by 1832 the 
liberation of Belgium was complete. 

King Leopold I died in 1865 and 
was succeeded by his son Leopold 
II, a shrewd business man who will 
be remembered principally for his 
connection with the International 
Association of the Congo, a private 
company formed for the explora- 
tion and exploitation of the interior 
of Africa. Misgovernment and 
abuse of the natives led to an agita- 
tion that compelled King Leopold, 
in 1908, to turn the Congo over to 
the control of the Belgian govern- 
ment. Leopold died in 1909 and 
was succeeded by his nephew Prince 
Albert. 

The government of Belgium is a 
constitutional monarchy. The king 
rules through a Council of Minis- 
ters, while the legislative power is 
vested in a Senate and a Chamber 


of Deputies. 
R. N. L. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Is Macao the same to-day as in an- 
cient times? 


A. Macao is a Portuguese settle- 
ment in China, forty miles west of 
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Hong Kong. It was first settled by 
the Portuguese in 1577, but was 
regarded as Chinese territory until 
1887, when China surrendered her 
sovereignty over the settlement to 
Portugal on condition that it should 
never pass to another country with- 
out herconsent. It isnow, therefore, 
wholly a Portuguese colony. 

Q. Do they behead criminals the same 
as in early days? 

A. Does this refer to China? In that 
country certain crimes are still pun- 
ished by beheading, as in early days, 
but since 1905 the slicing up of the 
body and the exhibiting of the head 
to public view have been prohibited 
by imperial edict. The Chinese 
executioner is very skillful, and very 
proud of his skill. No block is used: 
the condemned man stretches out 
his neck, and the executioner 
strikes off his head with a single 
blow. Other important countries in 
which beheading is the legal mode of 
execution are Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, France and Belgium. In 
the first three, the axe is still used; 
in the last two it has been super- 
seded by the guillotine. In some 
states of Germany the axe is em- 
ployed, in some the guillotine. But 
in all these countries death sen- 
tences are rarely imposed, and in 
several of them there have been no 
executions for many years. In Bel- 
gium, for instance, the last one was 
in 1863. 

Q. Please tell me where smokeless pow- 
der was first made? 

A. This is a difficult question to 
answer precisely, as the smokeless 
powder we have to-day is the result 
of a slow process of gradual im- 
provement. The first attempts to 
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manufacture a smokeless powder 
were made in 1800 by Howard, an 
English chemist. Fulminate of mer- 
cury was used, and while it pro- 
duced little smoke, it proved too 
violent for practical purposes. The 
invention of gun cotton in 1845 gave 
a new impetus to chemists, and in 
Germany, France, England, the 
United States and Austria experi- 
ments were made with this material. 
Notable improvements were made 
in the process of manufacture by 
Baron von Lenck of Austria, Sir 
Frederick Abel of England and 
Ried and Johnson of England; and 
by the eighties smokeless sporting 
powders had come into quite gen- 
eral use. The first successful mili- 
tary smokeless powder was made in 
1886 by Vielle of France, and was 
known as Poudre B. In 1889 Alfred 
Nobel discovered Ballistite; in 1889 
Abel and Dewar in England dis- 
covered Cordite; in the same year 
Charles E. Munroe of the United 
States discovered Indurite; and in 
1890 Richard von Freeden of Ger- 
many discovered Walsrode pow- 
der. These and several other forms 
of smokeless powder are all in use 
to-day. 

Q. How does it happen that the Ameri- 


can Ambassador to Holland is also Ambas- 
sador to the Duchy of Luxemburg? 


A. The Duchy of Luxemburg, 
like Belgium, belonged successively 
to the Houses of Burgundy, Austria 
and Spain. At the close of the Na- 
poleon Era it was made a Grand 
Duchy, and the King of Holland 
was appointed ruler. When Bel- 
gium separated from Holland in 
1831 she took part of Luxemburg 
with her, the rest remaining under 
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the personal rule of the King of 
Holland, until the accession of 
Queen Wilhelmina to the throne, 
when Luxemburg passed to the 
nearest male heir. This ended the 
union of Holland and Luxemburg, 
but the American Minister to 


Holland has continued to act as 
Minister to Luxemburg as well. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
Uf the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 


. Describe the feudal system. 

. What were the final measures 
that led the Dutch to embark 
on their hundred year war for 
freedom? 

. In what century was Holland 
the leading sea power of Europe? 

. What familiar agricultural im- 
plement was invented by the 
Dutch? 

. Name some common articles 
of food and clothing that were 
first used by the Dutch. 

. What was the “tulip mania’? 

. What Dutch ruler became king 
of England? 

. When was the “Golden Age” 
of Dutch painting? 

. Who is the present ruler of 
Holland? 

In what year did the Peace 
Congress first meet at The 
Hague? 





THANKSGIVING DAY 


BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


Amonc the old stories told me as a 
child none stands out more vividly 
than the tale of the beginning of 
the celebration, on this side the 
Atlantic, of a feast originally ob- 
served on account of heartfelt and 
real thankfulness for an abundant 
harvest. How I loved to hear about 
those sturdy Puritan fathers and 
mothers, with their wonderful en- 
durance of both body and soul, 
struggling through a terrible win- 
ter in a strange and unknown land! 
The newness and the strangeness, 
and the Indians were weirdly fas- 
cinating to my childish mind; I 
never grew tired of hearing how 
they finally succeeded with their 
crops until there was corn enough 
for all; how they invited Massasoit 
and all the friendly Indians to a 
great Thanksgiving feast; how the 
men went out shooting for days 
beforehand, bringing home wild 
turkeys, ducks, geese, water-fowl, 
while the Indians brought venison. 
With the addition of fish from the 
sea, all kinds of vegetables, and 
corn bread and other toothsome 
viands prepared «by the faithful 
housewives, they had that plenty 
which had been so cruelly lacking 
the previous year. Being the de- 
vout Christians that they were, 
their first impulse was to thank 
God, the giver of all good, for their 
. many blessings. As they grew and 
prospered it was natural that the 
annual occurrence of the feast 
should be remembered, and the 


custom eventually became nation- 
alized by the government. 

The idea of giving thanks, how- 
ever, was not a modern one, and 
we may not claim it as an American 
institution, much as we should like 
to do so! We have only to lift the 
veil and look into the “‘dark back- 
ward and abysm of time,” to find 
the ancient Egyptians bringing the 
first ears of corn to lay upon the 
altars of Isis, believing that she 
had taught them agriculture. The 
Greeks also celebrated the festival 
of Demeter, the Goddess of the 
Harvest. The Romans brought 
offerings to Ceres, calling these fes- 
tivals Ceralia, at which times the 
people of the rural districts, dressed 
in white and covered with oak- 
leaves, sang songs and danced, in 
honor of the goddess. Among the 
Jews, the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
or Ingathering, was held at the 
close of the agricultural season, 
when all the products of the year 
had been gathered. It was cele- 
brated for seven days, “the daily 
burnt offering including seventy 
bullocks, distributed by a decreas- 
ing scale over seven days and in 
addition, two rams and fourteen 
lambs daily.” It was the custom 
of the people, during the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
to live in booths made of the boughs 
of trees, after the manner of the 
modern church fair. The English 
Harvest Home Festival corres- 
ponds more nearly with our Thanks- 
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giving. Many harvest customs can 
be traced to the ancient belief that 
the “‘corn-spirit” represented the 
vegetative energy of the growing 
grain; it was later personified in the 
worship of Ceres, Demeter and 
various other goddesses. 

Do you happen to recall that the 
word thank is from the same root 
as the word think, and originally 
meant a thought? So Thanksgiv- 
ing really means a giving thought 
to all the mercies which we are con- 
stantly receiving. Do we stop often 
in these strenuous days of the Twen- 
tieth Century to think of all our 
benefits, or to give expression to the 
thought? Has the art of thankful- 
ness fallen into disuse because of 
the stress of material things? 

For the strictly proper celebra- 
tion of Thanksgiving in city or 
country, there should be a real 
grandmother, as old-fashioned as 
the century permits! At her home, 
however humble it may be, all the 
children may come together to re- 
new the memories of her younger 
days, when she had them all under 
her own roof-tree, and could go to 
each bedside before her own weary 
body sought rest and see for her- 
self that they were cozily tucked 
in, if the weather was cold, and 
lightly protected if the weather was 
warm. How sweet it was to make 
the nightly rounds, when all child- 
ish faults lay hidden in sleep, when 
all naughtiness had faded away 
with the setting sun, and only the 
dear lovableness remained! Yes, 
the .grandmother is inseparable 
from the reunions of Thanksgiving 
Day, unless perchance she has gone 
on to a Greater Thanksgiving Feast. 
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Next to her would be the loving 
mother, with a heart warm enough 
to make room for the lonely ones 
who have no homes or are unable 
to return to them, a heart big 
enough to take in the whole world, 
if need be. Around her the Spirit 
of Thankfulness may safely hover, 
— and be glad of the opportunity, 
for there is less room for that spirit 
to-day and Thanksgiving Day itself 
is losing some of its original signi- 
ficance. For the athletic devotee, 
it is the grand wind-up of the Foot- 
ball Season, the last game of the 
year, and if mother contemplates 
a noon dinner, it must be very 
early so that the young people may 
eat and run! This is a real trial to 
the mother, to whom the idea of a 
reunion of all her dear ones is the 
essential feature of the day. Be- 
cause of the lovely memories left in 
the wake of such family reunions, 
it is to be hoped that we shall be 
slow in departing from the time- 
honored customs of our ancestors, 
who made of all such occasions Red 
Letter Days to be numbered in the 
Calendar of the Yesterdays. 

The editor of the “Outlook,” in 
a rather recent issue, effectively 
expresses the true spirit of Thanks- 
giving in these words: “If the end 
of society is to produce the largest 
number of free human spirits, of 
generous human hearts, of strong 
human hands, of pure human 
homes, of noble human lives; if the 
liberation of serfs, the setting free 
of those who are in bondage, the 
care and reverence for the man as 
a’man, the open door to the boy 
and girl whose feet are eager to 
climb, the breathing of the breath 
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of life through a stagnant world, 
means progress toward the ultimate 
goal, then let us reverently thank 
God that we were born in an age 
and in a country in which it is our 
supreme good fortune not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. 
If we are to return thanks, not 
for ourselves alone but for all men, 
not for work done, but for noble 
chances to work, not for a finished 
civilization but for the greater civ- 
ilization that may be developed, 
not for a few choice “spirits, but for 
the opportunity for all men to lift 
themselves into the light, not for 
things which make for our own com- 
fort, but for the things which make 
for the healing of the world, not 
for the life that has been lived, but 
for the boundless life that is to be, 
then let us thank God that he has 
given us not things, but chance of 
growth, not comfort but opportun- 
ity of service, not ease of spirit, 
but the toils of the unselfish life.” 
But while we have been moral- 
izing, grandmother has been very 
busy in her own kitchen, where 
she likes to think she is still mis- 
tress, even if she is not allowed to 
do as much with her own hands as 
she did in the days gone by. Let 
us think she is one of the fortunate 
ones whom her children have not 
killed with kindness but have al- 
lowed to live the workaday life, as 
much as she desires and her strength 
will allow. If so, we can imagine 
her making countless pies, delicious 
doughnuts that fairly melt in the 
mouth, Indian pudding full of 
raisins, chicken pie, with a delicious 
crust and plenty of gravy, apple- 
sauce and cranberry jelly, spice 


cake and jelly roll, and baked ham 
equal in flavor to Charles Lamb’s 
famous roast pig. The turkey, 
ready to go into the oven, is on the 
window-sill, “his drumsticks meekly 
folded over a well-stuffed breast.” 
How happily grandmother bustles 
about, her thoughts flying here and 
there, gathering up the lost threads 
in tapestry of memory which she is 
joyously weaving! Surely the joy 
of living and the enthusiasm of 
youth may be hers just for to-day. 
How the children love the day, the 
delights of anticipation far exceeding 
those of realization; how they watch 
the pantry shelves groaning with the 
weight of good things; how pene- 
trating are the pungent odors float- 
ing on the breeze, how trying to their 
patience, the endless waiting! 
Some one has said that the best 
possessions of a family are its com- 
mon memories. There is no legacy 
that can be left to a child so potent 
for good as the memory of a happy 
childhood, and every mother owes it 
to her child to leave that legacy in as 
great proportions as possible. After 
many days the kindness of a good 
mother, or grandmother, may come 
back to give strength at the needed 
hour. Let us observe the holidays, or 
holydays as they were once called, 
and make of them a bright light to 
shine mayhap upon the darkness of 
despair. Let us, above all, render 


“Thanks for the eternal verities. 
Thank God for the incentive new 
That makes for work and sweeter life, 
Thank God for friendships tried and true, 
The ennobling toil of honest strife. 
Thank God for trials and mistakes 
That blessings are, could we but see. 
Thank him for everything that makes 
For truth and higher destiny.” 





THE BOY WHO DOES NOT LIKE TO 
READ 


BY ALICE HAMILTON 


WueEn I read that article in the Au- 
gust Home Procress on “Good 
Reading for Boys,” I felt for the 
moment discouraged. It made me 
remember all the wonderful books 
that other boys are reading, and 
that our fifteen-year-old lad is not 
reading. He “hates reading,” he 
says! All summer long he has read 
only one book, — Godfrey’s “The 
Man Who Ended War.” Whether 
it was because he thought it sound- 
ed interesting and was timely, or be- 
cause a friend of his father’s wrote 
it, I do not know. He has read 
the newspapers a little, has pored 
over Popular Mechanics, devoured 
everything about automobiles, but 
to my knowledge has n’t read an- 
other book. Unwillingly he read one 
or two stories in “The Day’s Work,” 
by Kipling. 

How easy it sounds to say, “If 
you fear a narrowing influence in an 
exclusive reading of a life so like 
their own (as Pier’s and Dudley’s 
books), supplement it by hero sto- 
ries!” But suppose there are no 
Pier’s and Dudley’s to supple- 
ment? It all sounds as if boys’ 
minds were clay in the potter’s 
hand, and that all the potter had to 
do was to mould. But I am wonder- 
ing if this is true, if most boys read 
gladly and willingly the books that 


are selected for them, and if there 
are any other boys besides mine 
that not-only do not want to read 
those books selected, but do not 
want to read any books. 

In another place in the article, I 
find, “There are many excellent his- 
torical novels that almost every 
boy will enjoy.”” Here I am encour- 
aged by the word “almost.” Per- 
haps there are some other boys 
who won’t even look into Conan 
Doyle’s ‘White Company.” This 
last-named I got from the library, 
put it where my boy could see it, 
but it was of no use. He didn’t 
open it. 

After mentioning the great num- 
ber of books on science and natural 
history, the writer of the article 
goes on to say confidently that we 
shall find some one of these subjects 
in which the boy will show especial 
interest; but as yet no ant or bee or 
rock or sea has interested our fif- 
teen-year-old enough to cause him 
to put down automobile specifica- 
tions to find out about it. 

Again, ‘All boys love books on 
sports.” Two years ago our boy 
seemed slightly interested in these, 
and read “Captain Chub” and 
“Dave Dashaway and his Giant 
Airship.” I even bought, with no fear 
or compunctions, the forbidden Al- 
ger and Oliver Optic books. These he 
read, not because they particularly 
interested him, but because he was 
shut up with scarlet fever and an 











uninteresting nurse. At this period 
he had thus forced upon him “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and “ Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” the latter of which he 
read with absorbing interest. I used 
to say, as I read to him “‘Two Years 
Before the Mast,” from an outside 
piazza through the window, that 
for once I had him in my power, for 
he was shut in and could n’t get out, 
so he had to listen. Besides, there 
was nothing else to do. But when 
his father sent into his sick room a 
gasoline blast lamp and some glass 
tubing — to wind with the books! 
Here was something to do. 

And here comes the real reason, 
it seems to me, why this particular 
boy doesn’t like to read. He 
wants to be doing something all the 
time. He willingly weeds the gar- 
den, washes the automobile, sets 
the table, mows the lawn, drives his 
father to town, clears up his work 
bench, and prints. (This latter is a 
real paying business with him, and 
requires as hard and confining work 
as almost anything I know, yet if I 
ask him to read he says it is too hard 
work.) Last Sunday his father asked 
which he preferred, to drive some- 
where or to stay at home. He said, 
“T’d like to stay at home if you 
won’t make me read.” Needless to 
say we did not mention books that 
day, nor have we often the entire 
summer. 

“Good Reading for Boys” goes 
on to say, “As the boy reaches 
adolescence two new kinds of books 
are opened to him,” etc. Yes, opened 
to him by his mother, and left open 
just where she opened them! We 
are told that boys enjoy keenly 
“The Crisis,” “To Have and to 
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Hold,” etc. I think that our boy 
never has read a modern novel. 
One reason that love stories do not 
appeal to him, I believe, is because 
he has not reached the “girl” pe- 
riod. Then there are other books 
for which the adolescent boy is 
ready, says the article, “books of 
biography of the spiritual leaders of 
his church.” I can’t imagine our 
boy being interested enough in any 
leader to read about him. Last year 
he did read, under protest, “Up 
from Slavery” and “The Making 
of an American,” because they were 
required at school. How he liked 
them I have never been able to find 
out.- He did not read them with 
eagerness, but always with the clock 
before him. One day I came into 
the room and said something. He 
put his hand up excitedly and said, 
“Wait, wait.” In a moment he 
breathed a sigh of relief, threw down 
his book, and said, “‘ You see, I had 
one minute more to read!” 
“Discourage magazine reading ex- 
cept that of your own choosing,” 
says thearticle. “The better maga- 
zines are likely to have the first popu- 
lar presentation of scientific discov- 
eries.”” That leaves a loop hole for 
me, for magazines that have scienti- 
ficinformation are the only ones our 
boy reads. But I hesitate even to say 
“reads,” for although John watches 
palpitatingly for his Popular Me- 
chanics, he seldom seems to read 
much. He looks at the pictures, 
glances here and there, —and I must 
say he analyzes the ideas, sifts out 
the sound from the visionary and 
fantastic with pretty good judg- 
ment. He enjoys immensely the 


London Illustrated News and the 
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Scientific American. After examining 
these, his reading is over. 

“Indifferent to any but martial 
poetry.” John doesn’t read any 
poetry, although as a small boy he 
used to lie down on the couch just 
at dusk and recite the whole of 
“The Children’s Hour” in the 
sweet low voice he has always had, 
but that time seems very far off 
now. When he was about nine, 
after I had read some poems to him, 
which I thought he was enjoying, 
he said, “It seems too bad to waste 
time reading poetry when there is 
so much history and geography to 
read.” About that time the change 
came from a tolerance of poetry and 
a mild liking for certain books to a 
dislike of all reading.. 

Now to the parent’s duty, — one 
being to “encourage the use of the 
town library.” We go there our- 
selves and take our books, but ex- 
cept for an occasional visit to look 
over old Scientific Americans and 
automobile advertisements, John 
does not frequent the library. The 
other duty is “to keep on the living- 
room table books that seem just 
beyond the boy’s taste.” Howmany 
times have I done this, sometimes 
saying nothing, at others calling at- 
tention to the book, but almost 
never has it done any good these 
last years! When John was young- 
er, I read to him every night, and 
managed to get through a number 
of desirable books, although I often 
thought he wanted me to read to 
postpone bedtime. Possibly here I 
do John an injustice. 

I will acknowledge that when I 
read of the books boys of his age 
seem to devour I am discouraged 
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and rebellious. Then I think the 
matter over sanely and try to pic- 
ture to myself what manner of bay 
this one of mine is who seems so out 
of step with other boys as to his 
reading. What are the reasons for 
his being so different and what has 
the future to hold for him in the 
world of books? 

John is at that critical period, 
when old gods are being torn down 
and new ones set up in their places. 
He is at the age when he naturally 
resents interference in his pursuits 
and is unwilling to allow himself 
to be influenced. In fact, he fights 
unconsciously against the estab- 
lished order of everything. 

Then he is, as I have said, in- 
tensely interested in things. He 
wants to be working on something 
that actually goes, — aeroplane 
models, Pelton wheels, automobiles, 
bicycles, printing-press. Yet he has 
the voice and bearing of a person 
whose mind is at rest. He has a cer- 
tain repose of manner and deliber- 
ateness of motion that go with the 
contemplative mind. He plays 
hard and works hard, likes a few 
people and hates a crowd. He is 
always busy at something. 

So this is the kind of boy he is. 
Now why, with the type of mind 
that loves quiet, a few people, 
home, doesn’t he like to read? 
Especially does it seem strange 
when as a family, while not close 
students, we are readers, and have 
all kinds of reading about, — maga- 
zines, novels, books of adventure, 
scientific works, — yet we are not 
forever holding up this or that as a 
classic, nor do we assume that the 
only good writer is a dead one. 








Perhaps one reason is that he 
has never mastered the mechanical 
process of reading, has never really 
learned to read. But you say, why 
didn’t he learn? One reason, I be- 
lieve, is that at the time he was 
learning, the phonetic method in 
our schools was discarded, and 
thereby he was deprived of one of 
the greatest helps in recognizing 
new words. For one thing school 
never interested John. His teachers 
used to say he always looked bored. 

To my third point. What is the 
outcome going to be? Is my boy 
going on and on, never knowing the 
joys of reading? No, I am not so 
skeptical as to think that, and while 
I sometimes get discouraged almost 
to tears, I really am not in despair. 
I am convinced that the important 
thing is somehow to get the boy to 
will himself to want to read. 
Sometime, I believe, John is go- 
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ing to remember how I have tried 
in various ways to “blaze the trail” 
for him, he is also going to dis- 
cover that what he wants is inside 
of books; sometime he is going 
to surprise himself and us in the 
delight he will take in books. Then 
he is going on, not hurriedly or at first 
enthusiastically, but he is going on. 
He will re-read with new interest 
Kipling’s “The Ship that Found 
Herself,” and he may even read 
“McAndrew’s Hymn” with under- 
standing. It will come years after 
most boys have devoured these, 
but I think it will come. 

So, mothers with boys who do 
not like to read, let us take heart 
and believe that sometime our boys 
are going to know books. It is very 
likely that in the years to come 
these same boys may develop dis- 
criminating minds and learn in their 
own way the value of books. 













How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their Country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, | i 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! ' 
Wit.1am COoLLINs. | 








CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Belgium, the Land of Art 
By William Elliot Griffis 


Wirs his keen historical eye Dr. 
Griffis has read for us the wonderful 
story of Belgium, so fascinatingly 
told in art and history all over the 
walls of her churches and town- 
halls, in her homes and on her mon- 
uments. It is an impressive pageant, 
as the author presents it; reaching 
down the long perspective of twenty 
centuries with their many masters 
and political vicissitudes, their in- 
numerable changes of beliefs and 
ambitions. It shows Belgium’s so- 
cial, economic and artistic develop- 
ment, begun in bondage, and her 
amazing advance in fourscore years 
of freedom. We are told how stub- 
bornly she has preserved her social 
unity, despite despots, dual lan- 
guages and physical features: how, 
from medieval times her land has 
been fertilized, as now, by the blood 
of aliens contending against each 
other, or by her own blood, while 
struggling with trespassing hordes. 

Dr. Griffis’s delightful descrip- 
tions of the unmatched medieval 
glories of splendor-loving Burgundy 
reveal a life “varied with alternate 
blood-thirstiness and joyousness.” 
We see on what medieval relations 
rests England’s interest in Belgium 
to-day. In the very origins and 
forms of names (with which Dr. 


Griffis ever loves to play) he traces 
the influence of Belgium upon the 
colonization of America. The au- 
thor assures us that Belgium, with 
her inextinguishable love of beauty, 
knows how to restore successfully, 
— that is, in such wise as to har- 
monize with modern enterprise her 
medieval monuments, which the 
world loves. Here is comfort for 
a world deeply apprehensive to- 
day (despite more overwhelming 
sorrows) for Belgium’s inestimable 
wealth of art. 
As Pa. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.25 net.) 


Better Babies and Their Care 
By Anna Steese Richardson 


In the campaign for public educa- 
tion of women in the care of chil- 
dren, the author is an enthusiastic 
leader, incontestably equipped to 
tell mothers how children can be 
made happier and healthier by just 
a little intelligent attention and 
care. In this little book, she answers 
for all mothers the questions she 
has heard hundreds of anxious 
mothers ask at Better Babies Con- 
tests. She treads heavily upon dan- 
gerous superstitions that interfere 
with the comfort and nourish- 
ment of new mothers. She advises 
that more money be spent on the 
baby’s bath equipment than on the 
layette. It is made quite clear that 
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the modern triumph of nursing has 
transformed the domestic tragedy 
of weaning into a gradual, normal 
process. 

Whatever her profession may 
think of her “early alternate feed- 
ing,” all must agree that the author 
understands mothers as thoroughly 
as babies, and knows exactly how 
to coerce them in following her 
simple instructions. An analysis 
of “‘kinds of cries,”” and what each 
signifies, makes short shift for the 
screaming baby. There is the in- 
evitable emergency advice, a warn- 
ing against patent medicines, and 
a diet list to meet the needs of a 
normal baby. Contagious disease 
is not considered a normal feature 
of a child’s growth, but an emer- 
gency to be avoided. It is a sen- 
sible book for mothers, written by a 
mother. a. FS 

(Frederick A. Stokes Co. $.75 net.) 


How to Show Pictures to Children 
By Estelle M. Hurll 


Tue author tells us that the first 
suggestion for this welcome book 
came from the editor of Home 
ProGREss, and was inspired by the 
known needs of many mothers. It 
gives the practical suggestions for 
the child’s picture education, for 
which mothers, librarians, and 
teachers have longed. We are told 
not only which are the important 
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pictures to show children and how 
to show them; but we are also told 
what there is about the selected 
picture that makes it desirable. 
Following warnings against forcing 
uninteresting subjects upon a child, 
are suggestions as to how to lead the 
way to nature pictures and portrait- 
ure, — to which all children are na- 
turally indifferent. 

Miss Hurll reminds us of the 
help a child may derive from the 
mere companionship of good pic- 
tures, the lasting effect of bad 
art on his taste, and the danger of 
quite spoiling his enjoyment of pic- 
tures by letting the utilitarian out- 
weigh the artistic. All mothers will 
like to know what are the qualities 
required in a picture for the jolly 
home game of picture posing, which 
fixes position in memory and helps 
self-expression. There is a delight- 
ful chapter on how to make pictures 
tell stories, and one on the use of pic- 
tures in the schoolroom. The book 
gives a realization of what pictures 
may mean to a child if advantage 
is taken of the child’s spontaneous 
love of pictures, and if his future 
good is not sacrificed to the delight 
of the moment, remembering that 
nothing is too good for a child and 
we must never select “down” to 
him. The illustrations are from the 
masterpieces of art. ASP: Si 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00.) 


SACRIFICE 


TuouGu love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, — 
““°T is man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
RatpH Wa.po Emerson. 








CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
OCTOBER, 1914 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Author of “How to Show Pictures to 
Children,” etc. 


How can children who hear good Eng- 
lish at home, but who live in a region in 
which a somewhat ungrammatical and 
colloquial English is spoken, be trained 
to use the language they hear at home, 
and not that spoken by the neighbors? 


It is only by constant correction — 
““precept upon precept, line upon 
line” — that parents can overcome 
the faults of speech which the child 
has contracted from outside associ- 
ates. With children who are old 
enough to grasp the idea, an appeal 
may be made to family pride. Tell 
them how mortifying it is that peo- 
ple should have reason to suppose 
that this sort of language is spoken 
in their own home. The problem is 
easier when there are several broth- 
ers and sisters who may be set to 
watch each other, and perhaps have 
a little fun by catching the mis- 
takes. If a record is kept of the 
double negatives, ‘“‘ain’ts,” etc., 
which each one uses during a day or 
week, some method of fining the 
greatest offender, or rewarding the 
most careful, will cause a good deal 
of merriment. Children can often 
help each other more effectively 
than their parents can help them. 
It must not be forgotten that incor- 


rect English is not a fault of char- 
acter, and has to be treated in 
quite a different way from questions 
of morals. The appeal is not to the 
conscience, but to the intelligence, 
and the first aim is to awaken the 
child’s own interest in correct 
speech. 


2. How can an only child best be taught 
generosity, unselfishness and forbear- 
ance, things so naturally learned in a 
large family? 


An only child should be brought 
into constant association with other 
children so as to reproduce as far as 
possible the conditions which exist 
naturally in a family of brothers and 
sisters. Take him to see children, 
and invite children frequently to 
visit him. See to it that his play- 
mates get their fair share of good 
things. Fix in his mind the idea 
that it is the pleasantest thing in 
the world to be kind to others. 
Plan with him generous surprises 
for his little friends, and especially 
teach him to think of poorer and 
less favored children than himself. 
Desirable companions are not al- 
ways easy to find, and the careful 
mother is so fearful of bad influ- 
ences that she is apt to avoid rather 
than encourage much contact with 
other children. This seems to me a 
mistake; and it is worth an effort 
to seek companionship of the right 
kind, thus providing a normal en- 
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vironment for the development of 
a child’s character. No amount of 
preaching will accomplish what a 
little practical rubbing up against 
other children will produce. This is 
one of the benefits of school life, and 
the wise mother welcomes every op- 
portunity for teaching the child the 
lessons of unselfishness and forbear- 
ance. 

3. How can girls and boys best be taught to 
understand and to endure amiably, 
good-natured laughter at their expense? 
Teach children to join heartily in 

laughter at their own expense, till 

the general hilarity makes them en- 
tirely forget the original cause of it. 

4. What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of ten who is very slow, 
dallying over whatever task he may be 
doing, — lessons, chores, etc.? 
Slowness is of two kinds. The 

first arises from a somewhat slug- 


gish mentality for which a child is 


nowise to blame. The second, 
which may be called “dilly-dally- 
ing,” is the child’s own fault. He 
has formed a habit of turning con- 
stantly from his task to some sort of 
play, or prolonging it from sheer 
idleness. The naturally slow child 
is much to be pitied. Often he is 
painfully aware of his fault and anx- 
ious to overcome it, and he needs 
constant sympathy and encourage- 
ment from parents and teachers. 
The dilly-dallying child, on the 
other hand, needs firm discipline. 
In dealing with children who are 
slow from either cause, a good plan 
is to set a task to be completed 
within a given time, with a reward 
for success or some penalty for fail- 
ure. The girl whose dishes are 
washed and whose algebra is done 
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at three o’clock may have a ride, 
but she will lose it if these duties 
are not accomplished. The boy 
whose work is finished at a certain 
hour may go to the ball game, but if 
he fails, no game! 

The naturally slow child should 
have a large allowance of time at 
first, which may be gradually les- 
sened. The dilly-dallying child 
should be measured more strictly; 
experience will prove whether slow- 
ness is involuntary or not. 

5. What should be done in the case of a lit- 
tle girl of seven who impulsively gives 
away her toys and then wishes she had 
them back? 

If a child is taught that a gift is 
irrevocable, the problem of rash giv- 
ing will soon solve itself. No matter 
how much she regrets her act, she 
should never be permitted to recall 
a gift or have it duplicated. Im- 
pulsive generosity is too fine a 
thing to discourage, and the loving 
mother is glad to have the child 
show traits of this kind. The best 
way is not to interfere, but let the 
matter take its own course. When 
the reaction comes, and the little 
giver is mourning her loss, remind 
her of the pleasure she has given 
another and console her by em- 
phasizing this side of the question. 
In some cases, no doubt, it would be 
best to have a definite rule in the 
family that a child should give no- 
thing away without consulting the 
mother. 

6. How can a girl of sixteen who is inclined 
to be snobbish be helped to a better 
state of mind? 

If a girl of sixteen is inclined to be 
snobbish, it is more than probable 
that her mother, quite uncon- 
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sciously perhaps, has shown some 
tendencies in the same direction. 
As soon as a mother discovers the 
trait in a daughter it behooves her 
to look well to her own ways, and 
set an example worthy of being fol- 
lowed. 

The bad influence may, however, 
come from schoolmates and associ- 
ates, and in this case it is well to 
discourage intimacy with snobbish 
girls. As a rule mothers do not in- 
terest themselves enough in their 
daughters’ friendships, leaving girls 
to find their own companions. 
Friendships cannot of course be 
forced, but mothers may often make 
opportunities for their children to 
come in contact with young peo- 
ple whose good sense they have 
reason to trust. The atmosphere 
of a school which a girl attends is 
often unfortunate, and if a mother 
detects snobbishness in her daugh- 
ter’s teachers she has a right to 
protest against it. But after all, 
it is the home ideals which deter- 
mine the girl’s point of view. If the 
family spirit is democratic in the 
best sense snobbishness cannot long 
thrive in it. When parents talk 
most of the character and brains of 
their acquaintances, never allud- 
ing to their wealth or social posi- 
tion, the children are apt to adopt 
the same standards. 


7- What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of fifteen who neglects his 
school work, making no other good use 
of his time, but simply idling it away? 
The boy of fifteen who has drifted 

into habits of persistent idleness 

needs to be brought up with a 

round turn by some decisive act of 

discipline on the part of his father. 
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Such a condition of affairs usually 
indicates some previous laxity in 
parental authority, which if con- 
tinued will ruin the boy. His only 
salvation lies in having a firm hand 
over him. Nothing could be worse 
for such a boy than weak and 
meaningless threats which are never 
executed, or sentimental appeals 
which only disgust him. Too much 
scolding and preaching arouse his 
scorn and dislike. 

The boy’s natural temperament 
and his circumstances shape the 
course which his parents have to 
pursue at this juncture. In families 
of moderate means it is sometimes 
best to put idle boys to some regu- 
lar remunerative labor. If circum- 
stances permit, it may be wise to 
place them in good boys’ boarding 
schools where the instructors com- 
mand the respect which their par- 
ents have unfortunately failed to 
inspire. Regular work in a gymna- 
sium often has a beneficial effect 
upon a boy of indolent nature. 

8. Is it wise to take boys and girls to hear 
political speeches? 

There is usually little that is edi- 
fying or educational in political 
speeches to recommend them to the 
interest of boys and girls. Unfor- 
tunately too they are apt to be very 
one-sided, and the youthful mind is 
not mature enough to make allow- 
ances for this defect. On the whole 
it would not seem advisable to take 
children to ordinary political meet- 
ings, though there are of course oc- 
casional exceptions to this as to 
every rule. If some notable orator 
is. speaking, or some statesman 
whose personality you wish to im- 
press upon your children’s memory, 
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it might be well worth while to give 
the younger members of the family 
an opportunity to hear and see such 
a political celebrity. 


g. At what age should a child be told the 
differences between the various religious 
denominations? 


No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down as to the age when children 
should be told the differences in the 
various religious denominations. It 
is unwise to force such information 
upon a child who has shown no in- 
terest in the subject. The natural 
opening comes when the child him- 
self brings home questions along 
these lines. He has heard some one 
at school talk of baptism and con- 
firmation, and wants to know what 
these terms mean. Or he wonders 
why some playmate goes to a Bap- 
tist church and another to a Metho- 
dist, and so on. By meeting these 
inquiries as they arise the parent 
gradually teaches the boys and 
girls the main points of denomina- 
tional distinction. 

Younger children should not, I 
think, be allowed to run about in- 
discriminately to visit different Sun- 
day schools and churches, but be 
brought up to accompany their par- 
ents regularly to the family church. 
When they are well into the teens, 
they may give and accept occasional 
invitations forsuch visits, and thus 
get a broader religious outlook. 
Hardly any one is altogether free 
from denominational prejudices of 
some sort, and one must guard 
against expressing unfair personal 
opinions to young people. Least of 
all should a parent ever speak slight- 
ingly of any form of religious faith. 
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10. What course should be followed by 


parents with regard to moving-picture 
shows: should they perenit their chil- 
dren to attend them? If so, how often 
and under what conditions? 


There are moving-picture shows 
and moving-picture shows. Like 
almost every other form of popular 
amusement there are good ones and 
bad ones. Educators and philan- 
thropists have interested them- 
selves in the matter to such an ex- 
tent that the better places are now 
much more careful than formerly as 
to the kind of subjects exhibited. 
Plays passed by the National Board 
of Censors are supposed to be quite 
unobjectionable, and these are now 
put on in the higher class theaters. 
Certainly every mother should first 
investigate the grade of the theater 
she allows her children to patronize. 
Even then she should if possible ac- 
company the children to see for her- 
self if the subjects are desirable and 
to watch their effect upon the 
young minds she is trying to guide. 
Aside from the question of morals, 
the typical picture play is apt to be 
melodramatic and untrue to life, 
and like the trashy novel sets an in- 
ferior standard of taste. Unlimited 
indulgence in any exciting amuse- 
ment is always to be deprecated 
whether for children or adults. The 
moving-picture “habit” is one to 
be avoided among people whose 
circumstances afford other resources 
for pleasure. Among the children of 
city slums whose playground is the 
street, whose amusements are mea- 
ger, and whose parents are all day 
at work, the “movies” fill a va- 
cancy which does not exist among 
more favored children. Mothers 
who have the time can find plenty 
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of ways to diversify the children’s 
Saturday amusement without send- 
ing them weekly to the moving-pic- 
ture shows. 

Another phase of the subject is 
the strain upon the eyes. A mother 
cannot be too careful in this matter, 
and must notice whether the child’s 
eyes are affected by watching the 
pictures. There are cases where the 
results might be very serious if the 
practice were followed up continu- 
ously. 


THE SPIRIT OF COOPERATION 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1914, reads as follows: 
““How can children best be taught a spirit 
of codéperation?” 


In a family where there are several 
children and no servant, children 
instinctively learn cooperation. 


They soon learn that the more they. 


help with the necessary home work, 
the more time the parents have for 
recreation with them. Each child 
should have some special duties, 
but they should also learn to help 
one another and their parents, too. 
I think parents and children should 
work together, and then play to- 
gether as much as possible. 
Mrs. B. C. M., 


Kissimmee, Fla. 


By allowing them to work with 
us. 
Mrs. W. F. Montcomery, 
’ McMillan, Mich. 


Little ones should be trained to be 
helpful. They should be taught to 
have consideration for the comfort, 
pleasure, and convenience of others, 
especially of their elders. Every 
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child should be given some small 
share in the daily work. Their du- 
ties should be light and should be 
varied occasionally. By training the 
children to be helpful, we increase 
their sense of responsibility, and a 
sense of responsibility underlies all 
true character. Home is worth more 
to the child if he helps to maintain 
it. If you would have your child 
really love to help you, inspire the 
true spirit of codperation by taking 
the right attitude toward your 
home yourself. Drop the drudgery 
thought, forget the common routine 
and lose yourself in the real joy 
which lies in the making of a home. 
Mrs. J. A. Leys, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Teach them that there i is strength 
in numbers. 
Mrs. H. F. iliac 
Fort Fairfield, Me. 


I know a boy who thoroughly 
cleans and disinfects his mother’s 
hen house every Saturday. He is al- 
lowed the proceeds from the sale of 
all the eggs laid on that day. Fre- 
quently when guests remark on the 
beauty and healthy appearance of 
her chickens, the mother will say, 
“Yes, John keeps their quarters so 
nice and sanitary.” So I think 
children want a portion of the pro- 
ceeds, and a good deal of the credit, 
whatever the transaction may be. 

Mrs. H. V. G., 
So. Richmond, Va. 


*“*UNSPOILING”’ A CHILD 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August, 1914, reads as follows: 
‘How can a mother of a little girl of six 
undo the ‘spoiling’ of the child, resulting 
from a visit to a devoted but over-indul- 
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taunt, without making the child feel that 
=~ aunt’s home is a pleasanter place than 
her own?” 


I simpty do not know. I have a lit- 
tle boy of two who has been visiting 
his grandparents and has become 
very much spoiled. I would like to 
know what to do with him. 
Mrs. Eucene FIELDER, 
Lockhart, Texas. 


A child of six does not generally 
stop to consider which of two homes 
is the more pleasant. If the child 
has been spoiled, show her in which 
ways she has changed, but do not 
let the idea that the child has been 
spoiled enter her head. Hold her 
strictly to her behavior before her 
visit. If there is danger of her feel- 
ing the unpleasantness of being 
obedient, it will soon be forgotten. 
If over-indulgence has such an ef- 


fect upon the child, perhaps it would 
be advisable not to allow her to visit 
any one until her training at home 
has made her will-power stronger. 
A SuBscrIBER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


In the case of my own little girl I 
impress on her mind that mankind 
is governed by rules or laws, illus- 
trating it from kingdoms down to 
the household. She knows the laws 
or rules of our household, and is re- 
quired to obey them. The child in 
question should be gently but 
firmly reminded of the rules of her 
own household. I do not think 
there is any danger of her compar- 
ing, unfavorably, her own home 
with that of her aunt’s. A father 
and mother are the dearest persons 
on earth to a child, and even at the 
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tender age of six years a child will 
recognize this. 
Mrs. C. E. R., 
Bloomington, Ill. 


I shall consider this question from 
the point of view of the aunt! J am 
an aunt, and frequently have visits 
from nephews and nieces, who stay 
with me several weeks at a time. 
These visits are always hailed with 
delight by the children, — I think 
for several reasons. Certain rules 
of hygiene, of cheerfulness and 
prompt obedience, and of courtesy 
to elders are firmly enforced. Other- 
wise the children are allowed to do 
just as they please. When children 
are well and happy it is astonishing 
to find how seldom it is necessary to 
say ““No” to their requests. When 
it 15 necessary, they soon realize 
that the reason is so great that there 
is no appeal, and therefore they 
never tease. Then, too, I always 
find time to read to them at bed- 
time, and to go frequently on little 
picnics and excursions with them. 
Of course I try to have them under- 
stand that some of the entertain- 
ment follows from the fact that they 
are my guests, and that they must 
not demand it upon their return to 
busy parents. Yet I sometimes be- 
lieve that even busy mothers should 
find time for the little varieties of 
life, such as a ramble in the woods, 
supper packed up and taken out on 
the lake in the boat, or any of the 
simple joys of childhood, which may 
be exertions for grown-ups, but are 
far from being time wasted. Try 
some of these things! 

M. H., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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First, by exerting great firmness 
and tact, and by working on the 
child’s sympathy, telling them con- 
stantly: and teaching them that 
“home” after all is the dearest of 
life’s treasures. Secondly, give her 
something to do, some simple duties 
that will tend to make the home a 
more cheerful place in which to live. 

W.C.R., 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Is this mother sure she has been 
indulgent enough with this little 
“‘six-year-old’”’? Has she been able 
to allow her the little privileges and 
loving attention that the “‘over- 
indulgent” aunt gave her? If so, 
with tact and loving care I don’t 
think she will have much trouble as 
time rolls on. 

Aucusta Lorp HEeErnsTEIN, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


If the spoiling is for love and en- 
tertainment, let the busy mother 
love and entertain her child a little 
more. We all have time for our 
neighbor, but are too busy to love 
and entertain our child. I believe 
children are spoiled more by the 
need of more attention than less. 

Mrs. R. H. Pace, 
Tooele, Utah. 


THE APPRECIATION OF GOOD 
PICTURES 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can boys and girls of high school age 
be led to enjoy good pictures?” 


I BELIEVE boys and girls of high 
school age Do enjoy good pictures. 
Most schools nowadays teach the 
love of good pictures in the lower 
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grades. It is well established by the 
time children reach the high school. 
I have read many essays by grade 
pupils on the subject of pictures and 
have even learned new appreciation 
myself. 
M. T. E., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


A teacher who understands and 
sees the beauty in pictures that the 
casual person does not observe, can 
do much to help boys and girls en- 
joy good pictures. She does this by 
showing them wherein they repre- 
sent the beauty in life, which is the 
purpose of all pictures. 

Mrs. A. P. CottriLe, 
Salem, W. Va. 


By parents enjoying them with 
the children. If parents will learn 
all they can about the pictures, and 
relate it to the children, they will be 
surprised to see how soon the chil- 
dren will love good pictures. 

Mrs. J. A. Leys, 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Point out to them the character- 
istics or essentials of good pictures, 
and show them prints at least of 
masterpieces. They will acquire the 
taste for good pictures. 

Mrs. Tuomas J. Marrs, 
State College, Pa. 


If people would give more 
thought to the kind of pictures that 
decorate their boys’ and girls’ rooms 
and their living rooms, and have a 
few good ones, rather than a profu- 
sion of cheap ones, their children 
would be more apt to notice and ap- 
preciate good pictures. But the pic- 
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tures you see in the majority of 
homes, — around here, anyway, — 
are not of an especially inspiring na- 
ture, and of course in small towns 
where we have no art galleries we 
have to depend more on our own 
resources. 

B. D. H., 

Houlton, Me. 


THE LITTLE VISITOR 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1914, reads as follows: 
“A mother going on a visit to her mother- 
in-law, who lives in rather a formal way, is 
planning to take her little girl of five: How 
can she so arrange matters that the child, 
while on this visit, will both give and re- 
ceive pleasure?” 

Ir she has been taught properly at 
home, why not let this little five- 
year-old child act naturally? What 
is sweeter than a child who acts and 
plays naturally? Will she 
not give pleasure and en- 
joy herself at the same 
time, if she does this? 
Mrs. C. R., 
Anacortes, Wash. 


Do not leave her too 
much in the society of 
her strange relatives. 
Give her even more at- 
tention than as though 
she were at home. When 
the little girl gets tired 
and cross, take her away 
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by herself and let her rest. If it is 

desired to make a good impression 

with her, bring her down only 

when she is rested and fresh. Don’t 

show her off and don’t “‘nag”’ her. 
M. T. E., 

Geneva, N.Y. 


I should insist on more formality 
at home, and teach the child to be 
courteous to older people. 

Rose ARNOLD, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


A PAPER CUP 


One of our subscribers has written 
asking the Editor for a design for a 
paper drinking cup, simple enough 
to be easily made by a child. The 
design herewith pictured will, the 
Editor hopes, answer the purpose. 


A drinking cup a child can make. 











QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1914 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other subscribers, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects, 
Others may know more about other subjects. Home Procress desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its subscribers on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not mecessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by subscribers. Address all communications to the 
Epiror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 





1. How can a girl of eight, who has brothers and boy cousins, whose 
games she has always liked to share, best be taught, — without 
inducing self-consciousness, — the reserve and dignity befitting a 
girl? 

2. What course should be followed with a boy when he reaches the stage 
of not wishing to give or to receive demonstrations of affection, — 
even being unwilling to kiss his mother? 

3. What course should be followed in the case of a girl of fifteen, the 
eldest of a family of six, who is inclined to be dictatorial with the 
younger children, owing to her sense of responsibility as the ‘“‘eld- 
est”? 

4. How can children best be taught not to discuss family matters with 
persons outside the family? 

5. How can parents best make their children care more to be at home 
than to be anywhere else? 

6. How can a rather precise girl of fourteen best be helped to be patient 
with her somewhat harum-scarum sister, a year younger? 

7. Should parents allow their children to go to shops at which they have 
charge accounts and purchase anything, charging it? 

8. How can children best be taught to be gentle in speech and manner? 

9. How shall a young mother, living in her mother’s home with he? 
four-months’-old baby, so arrange that she may take care of her baby 
according to modern methods without offending her mother, who 
believes in “‘old-fashioned” remedies? 


10. Which is likely to be the more helpful to children, reading to them- 
selves, or reading aloud? ° 
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Gold by Tay, Satine and as eg if yours cannot supply you, 
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ome FREE TOY BOOK 
x illustrating Harbutt’s Plasticine and dozens of other “ Toys that Teach.” 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Mailed Free. The Embossing Company, P. 0. Box 598F, Albany, N.Y. 
. i ’ . Makers of “ Toys That Teach.” 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 
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OF BOSTON FOREIGN COINAGE PHILATELY 


METHODS OF (The Collecting of 
120 Boylston Street PRINTING Postage Stamps.) 


Our 84-page Price List of single stamps, sets, packets, 
albums and philatelic accessories is free. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, Send for a copy to-day. 
STAMP & COIN CO. 
TUTORS AND SCHOOLS ae stamp firm in the United States.) 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 
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are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


J. R. WASHBURN, Brooklyn, Connecticut Queen ¥istoria St, Leadon, Eagiand, Wonlesate of 


E, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
No increase in Price. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Learn Piano MR. PICKWICK’S 


; RECEPTION 
Y Times Faster reer 


Many persons have spent hours in studying 
this unique and intensely interesting engray- 
ing, which represents the principal charae- 
ters in Dickens, passing in review before 
Mr. Pickwick. It is a fine test of one’s 
knowledge of Dickens to identify the many 
characters in this picture. 

For four cents in stamps, covering cost of 
mailing, we will send this picture free. If 
you want it fill out the enclosed coupon with 
your name and address and mail it to us. 
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FOR ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR HOME PROGRESS 

WRITE TO 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
HOME PROGRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


























HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Enclosed find four cents in stamps, for which send me a 
copy of Mr. Pickwick’s Reception. Size 9x 12. 
























(Our New Library Edition of Dickens’ Works 
is the most complete, best edited and best illustrated 
edition ever published. Send for particulars.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 









SPECIAL RATES 
ON SIX AND TWELVE MONTHS CONTRACTS 





A limited number of copies of 





VOLUME II SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 
VOLUME III SEPTEMBER, 1913, TO AUGUST, 1914) 


of the 
HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
numbers are fully illustrated and contain many articles, besides editorials, poems, 
book reviews, correspondence and the Course of Instruction. An index is fur- 
nished with each copy, making the volumes valuable reference books on a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training of children and the in* 
provement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each, postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. ) 


- 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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~ * PHIS PICTURE 
is one of one hundred and seventy-two historical illystrations in 


WORLD'S STOR 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Editor 


Tue Best Way -ro. Unperstanp 
the war in Europe is to become famil- 
iar with the character of the people 
engaged in it and the chief eventsof 
their history. - Tue Worin’s. Story 
| contains. Eleven Hundred. Stories, 
{~~ - «Descriptions and Poems, arranged b 
~ eountries, in the proper chronological order. It isa NEW METHOU 
} of presenting the history of the world by means of VIVID WOR# 
PICTURES insteadof DRY FACTS. The final volume ofthe serie 
43 an outline of universal history, tracing all the movements that hav 
~ made the history of the world from B.C. 3000 to A.D. 1914, with all 
| mecessary names, dates, etc., accurately given. 


HovertTon MirFr.in CE 
Tue Riversing Press | 
CAMBRIDGE,: MAS5. 





